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In the folder at the end of this report there is a map which summarises various 
information about the recreational use of the coasts of England and Wales. It shows 
the location of the main resort beaches and of other beaches in undeveloped areas 
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PREFACE 



This report is one of a series deriving from a study of the planning of the coastline of 
England and Wales. The study was carried out by the National Parks Commission 
during 1966-68, although its real starting point was a circular (No. 56/63) on coastal 
preservation and development issued by the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment in September 1963. This asked the local planning authorities to make a special 
study of their coastal areas and to write into their development plans a policy which 
would be their answer to four questions ; 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the nariiral attractions may be 
enjoyed to the full ? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other develop- 
ments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones ? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

The circular was followed in June 1965 by a letter expressing the deep concern of 
the planning Ministers (for England and Wales) about the spread of development on 
the coast. It asked the maritime local planning authorities to submit as much infor- 
mation as they could in answer to the above questions, whether their studies were 
complete or not. The letter also announced that the National Parks Commission had 
been asked to convene regional conferences of the 58 local planning authorities with 
coastal boundaries. 

Then in January 1966 the Ministers issued another circular (7/66) which commented 
upon the authorities’ replies. It said that more definite and better co-ordinated policies 
were needed in many areas, as well as further information about demands on coastal 
land. The Ministers expected the coastal regional conferences to help in these matters 
and to provide ‘a firm foundation for long-term policies for safeguarding the natural 
beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment by the public’. The last 
of nine regional conferences took place in March 1967 and the Commission have 
already published a report of each of them. These will be followed by a final report 
on the planning of the coastline in which the Commission will make their policy 
recommendations. 

Besides convening the coastal regional conferences the Commission initiated three 
studies to obtain more detailed and specialised information about demands on coastal 
land and the means of providing for them in a controlled way. As a result the Sports 
Council have made a special study of the future use of the coast for active recreation. 
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The British Travel Association has made a national study of the statistics of holiday 
use of the coast, both staying holidays and day visits, and reached conclusions about 
probable trends. And the Nature Conservancy has identified and classified coastal 
places of scientific interest. 

In Parts One and Two of this report we are pleased to be able to publish the outcome 
of the first two of these special studies, by the Sports Council and British Travel 
Association. We take this opportunity of thanking them for their expert help and 
co-operation which we have found invaluable in our appraisal of coastal planning. 
We ate also pubfishing the Nature Conservancy's report of their study in a companion 
volume to this one. 

Finally, Part Three of this report consists of a digest of memoranda which the Com- 
mission have received from a wide range of industrial, commercial and voluntary 
organisations in response to an invitation to submit their observations and recom- 
mendations on questions of coastal preservation and development. 
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INTRODUCTION 



BackgrouDd to the study 

1. Throughout much of the twentieth century, and particularly since the end of the 
Second World War, the coastline of England and Wales has come under increasing 
pressure from a number of directions. These pressures are of two main kinds. . 

2. On the one hand there are those pressures which lead to the development and 
urbanisation of the coastline. Thus growing prosperity, greater mobility and changing 
social habits have led to a rapid rise in the numbers of people taking seaside holidays, 
owning second homes and retiring to the most attractive coastal areas. Shortages of 
inland cooling water have caused the majority of recently constructed power stations, 
both conventional and nuclear, to be sited on the coast, while extensive areas of land 
adjacent to the major estuaries have been taken over for oil refineries and other major 
industrial installations. Development has also arisen from the needs of the Defence 
Departments which hold large areas of coastal land from which all other users are 
often precluded. 

3. In contrast to these pressures there are those associated with the desire to see the 
coast preserved as far as possible in its natural or semi-natural state. These are 
concerned primarily with questions of natural beauty, amenity, scientific interest and 
the preservation of public access. 

4. Occupying an intermediate position between these two kinds of pressures are the 
demands made upon the coast by the rapid growth of participation in outdoor 
recreational activities in recent years. Many of these activities depend to a large 
extent on the enjoyment of the natural beauty of the coastline; yet at the same time, 
they make demands upon it for the development of accommodation and other 
facilities. 

5. At present the responsibility for reconciling these pressures on the coast rests with 
59 separate local planning authorities. But it has become increasingly evident that the 
problems of coastal planning are such that they cannot be dealt with adequately by 
individual planning authorities. The National Parks Commission were, therefore, 
asked to make a study of coastal planning that will take into account national and 
regional as well as local considerations. 

6. This study has been carried out partly through the National Parks Commission’s 
own enquiries and partly through a series of coastal regional conferences which 
brought together all coastal local planning authorities. In addition, the National 
Parks Commission asked the Sports Council to prepare a special study of the use of 
the coast for recreational activities. Other special studies have been prepared by the 
British Travel Association and the Nature Conservancy. 

The nature of the study 

7. The main purpose of the Sports Council’s study is to provide the basic information 
through which a broad assessment can be made of recreational needs in coastal areas 
so that these may be given their due emphasis in the framing of a broad strategy for 
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the pi&naiog of the coastline. In order to achieve this, it was necessary both to collect 
factual information about coastal recreation and to draw together the views and 
opinions of those who organise and take part in recreational activities. Outdoor 
recreation may be conveniently divided into two types, active and passive. Although 
it is often difiBcult to draw a precise line between the two, this study is concerned 
primarily with active recreation, the needs of passive recreation being covered by the 
studies of the British Travel Association and the National Parks Commission. 

8. On the basis of this evidence a preliminary assessment has been made of the 
nature and extent of the demands that recreational activities make on coastal land 
and the developments which are necessary to cater for these demands. The main 
emphasis of the study is on water-based activities ; those covered are canoeing, motor 
boating, rowing, sailing, sea angling, sub aqua, surf life saving, swimming and bathing, 
and water skiing. But it was also decided to include the main land-based activities 
that take place in coastal areas ; these are camping and caravanning, climbing, cycling, 
golf, youth hostelling, riding, sand-yachting, walking and rambling, and wildfowling. 

9. Coastal recreation functions through a wide variety of bodies, including local 
education authorities, educational establishments, voluntary youth organisations, 
commercial and industrial concerns, and clubs of many kinds. Each of the main 
activities has a governing body to which clubs are affiliated, but the extent to which 
these bodies are fully representative of all those who take part in an activity varies 
considerably. Most activities have a high proportion of participants who, for one 
reason or another, are not members of clubs j indeed in some activities like swimming 
and sea angling these far outnumber the club members. This is partly a reflection of 
the fact that, although most activities have a competitive side which encourages the 
formation of clubs, those who take part in competition usually form only a minority. 
Moreover, even where clubs exist they may not always be affiliated to any governing 
body. 

Methods of data collection 

10. In order to ensure that this study has as wide a coverage as possible, two methods 
of collecting information were adopted. The first was to ask each governing body to 
prepare a report about the activity and its requirements. Meetings with these bodies 
were held at the offices of the Sports Council at which a list of headings was drawn up 
that would act as a guide to them in the preparation of their reports. These included 
the distribution of the activity along the coast, questions of access, the seasonal 
pattern of activity, the present number and past growth of levels of participation, 
expected trends over the next 10 years, conflicts with other users and the facilities 
which are needed. Subsequently, reports were received from most of the governing 
bodies and these proved extremely useful in the preparation of this study, A list of the 
bodies which submitted reports is given in Appendix A. 

1 1. The second approach was to ask the eight coastal Regional Sports Councils and 
the Sports Council for Wales to make a study of coastal recreation within their 
regions. They were asked to cover all activities and to present their information under 
broadly the same headings as the governing bodies. Although in the limited time 
available the Regional Sports Councils were unable to make detailed surveys, they 
nevertheless quickly assembled information and comment from a number of sources, 
including sports organisers, planning officers, clubs and regional organisations. By 
the Mture of the exercise, their reports depend to a large extent on the informed 
opinions of those who use the coast for recreation and have taken an active part in the 
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organisation and administration of a particular activity. Thus although there is in 
them a strong element of subjectivity, these reports give a valuable picture of the 
current pattern of coastal recreation, within each region as well as providing supple- 
mentary information about invididual activities. A brief summary of each of the 
reports from the Regional Sports Councils is given in Appendix B. The Councils’ 
regional boundaries are shown in figure 3 on page 55. 

The problem of assessing demand 

12. The assessment of the demand for recreational facilities is a very complex 
problem. One of the main difficulties in planning for coastal recreation is that little is 
known about the numbers of participants involved or the precise nature of the demands 
they make on the coast. Similarly, insufficient is known about the catchment areas for 
different activities or types of facility. It is not even certain that participation is an 
adequate indicator of demand since some demand may be unexpressed due to the lack 
of facilities. Moreover, even if this factor is ignored, it is usually very difficult to 
obtain reliable figures for the number of people who take part in an activity. It has 
already been pointed out that there may be a substantial body of unorganised partici- 
pants in most activities and that not all clubs are affiliated to governing bodies. 
Furthermore, it is not always possible to obtain satisfactory figures for the member- 
ship of affiliated clubs, since the governing bodies depend to a large extent on the 
co-operation of their member clubs in providing the necessary information, and in 
some cases this co-operation is not forthcoming. The position is further complicated 
by the fact that in many activities the coast is often used by individuals and clubs 
which are normally based on inland facilities. 

13. For these reasons, even if membership figures are available for all coastal clubs 
affiliated to a national body, they may bear little relationship to the total number of 
participants in that activity. Similarly, although a growth in these figures could be a 
reliable indication of the general growth of interest in the relevant activity, it could 
equally well mean that the existing participants are becoming more organised. Since 
the provision of recreational facilities can only be satisfactorily planned by reference 
to existing and future demands, there is an urgent need for studies to be made in 
selected coastal areas which will provide the necessary basis for such an assessment 
of demands. In the absence of such information this study is based very largely on the 
figures and estimates provided by the various governing bodies and the Regional 
Sports Councils. Unless otherwise stated, these figures relate to the latest information 
available when these reports were prepared during the first quarter of 1967. 
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THE GROWTH OF COASTAL 
RECREATION 



14. England and Wales has an extremely varied coastline of some 2,700 miles. Its 
physical diversity makes it attractive for a great many recreational activities. Virtually 
the whole coast is used for sea angling of one type or another and the many miles of 
beaches for family recreation and for swimming. Estuaries and other sheltered waters 
provide ideal conditions for water-based recreation, particularly for dinghy sailing. 
The coastal marshes and mud-flats are used extensively for bird-watching and wild- 
fowling, while sea cliffs are being used increasingly as training grounds for climbers. 
The more isolated and undeveloped coastal areas are most popular with ramblers, 
lightweight campers, pony trekkers, cyclists and all those who seek solitude and 
natural beauty. In fact there are few stretches of the coastline that are not used for 
some form of active recreation. Some of these activities, like sea angling and the surf 
sports, can only take place at the coast, but most of them take place inland as well as 
at the coast. 

15. The 1950’s and 1960’s have witnessed a very rapid rise in levels of participation 
in active recreation. This general growth of demand has affected most forms of out- 
door recreation but has been most notable in individual and small group activities. 
Certainly the most dramatic growth has occurred in the water sports, especially those 
using relatively costly and bulky equipment like sailing, free diving and water skiing. 
Some of the growth in these water-based activities has occurred on inland waters, 
but much of it has had to be accommodated at the coast which has come under 
increasing pressure. Accompanying this growth there has been a marked change in 
the nature of the residential and ancillary demands made on coastal land by those 
enjoying outdoor recreation. 

16. A large proportion of those who go to the coast for weekends or longer periods 
do not use the traditional hotels and boarding houses, but prefer self-catering accom- 
modation in the form of flats, chalets, camping sites and particularly caravans. At the 
same time, there has been mounting pressure for the development of marinas, water- 
side clubhouses and associated facilities, all with road access and parking space for the 
private motor car. 

Factors influencing demand 

17. This rapid growth of coastal recreation is the result of various economic and 
social trends which have led to sigmficaut changes in the quantity and type of recreation 
that people seek. Although there has been growing interest in recreation research in 
Bntam, no study has been made specifically of the factors which influence the demand 
for coastal recreation in this country, but there seems Uttle doubt that the reasons for 
8 
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its growth are similar to those which have affected the demand for recreation in 
general. A study made by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission in 
the United States suggests that outdoor recreation activity varies in response to a 
number of factors, of which the most important are population, age, income, occu- 
pation, leisure time, mobility and education. That these are the relevant factors in 
Britain has been broadly confirmed by the B.T.A./Keele pilot study of the national 
pattern of recreational activity. All of these factors are likely to have an influence on 
the growth of coastal recreation, but certain of them appear to be particularly relevant. 

18. Population. The population of England and Wales was about 48 millions in mid- 
1966 and current projections suggest that it may increase by as much as 1 5-20 millions 
by the end of the century. This alone will result in a considerable increase in the 
general demand for outdoor recreation. But perhaps even more critical as far as the 
coast is concerned is the distribution of the additional population, for this will deter- 
mine the stretches of the coastline on which the main local and regional pressures will 
fall. This point is discussed in more detail below. 

19. Income. Both the American O.R.R.R.C.* and B.T.A./Keele studies found that 
participation in active recreation tended to rise with the level of personal income. 
This would appear to apply particularly to activities which require specialised and 
relatively expensive equipment, like golf, riding and most of the water sports. Thus 
as real income rises we may expect the demand for most forms of coastal recreation 
to grow. 

20. Leisure time. Increasing affluence has generally been accompanied by more 
leisure time. This is seen partly in the rapid spread of the habit of taking at least one 
annual holiday away from home. The coast has always been the most popular attrac- 
tion for the English holidaymaker and growing numbers appear to be combining their 
annual holiday with some form of active recreation. But perhaps even more important 
has been the gradual extension of the five-day working week which has enabled the 
population of inland urban areas to spend their weekends on the coast. 

21. Mobility. There are two main factors which have led to the increased mobility 
of the population in recent years. The first has been the wide extension of private car 
ownership ; the private car has now become the most popular means of holiday travel. 
This has had a marked effect on the pattern of coastal recreation in several ways. The 
motor car has freed the inland urban populations from a dependence on local re- 
creation facilities and enabled them to reach the coast regularly for day and weekend 
trips. Similarly, it has enabled people to seek their recreation within a coastal region 
rather than at a single resort. The effect of this is seen particularly in the growth of 
water-based recreation not only at established centres but also on hitherto little-used 
stretches of coastline. For the activities requiring boats and other bulky equipment 
the private car has been especially valuable because it frees people from a dependence 
on a permanent coastal base. Since less than half of all households as yet own a car 
this factor is likely to be a significant element in the growth of demand for coastal 
recreation for some years to come. 

22. The second factor making for increased mobility is the provision of new roads 
and particularly the construction of motorways. Better road facilities have the effect 
of greatly improving the accessibility of certain stretches of coastline and this is likely 
to be very important in some areas over the next few years. The effect of motorway 
construction has already been felt in north west England where the extension of the 



♦Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 
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M6 has led to increasing pressure on the coasts of Lancashire and on the Lake District. 
Similarly, the Severn Bridge and the completion of the South Wales motorway will 
enable many more people from London and the Midlands to reach the coasts of 
Pembrokeshire and Carmarthen for short periods, while the relatively little-used 
beaches of north east England may be made more accessible by road improvements. 



23. Education. Both the American and British studies found there was a general 
tendency for adult participation in active recreation to rise with the length of full- 
time education. This is no doubt partly a reflection of the influence that education has 
on occupation and income. But more important is the interest in recreational activities 
which is fostered in schools, colleges and universities and which is carried on into 
later life. Throughout the whole field of teenage education there has been a growing 
appreciation of the value of outdoor recreation in its widest sense, going beyond the 
more restricted range of activities associated with gymnasium and playing field. One 
result of this has been the growth of local education authority outdoor pursuit centres, 
many of which are residential. Thus young people are introduced to outdoor activities 
through their school or youth club and encouraged to become more skilled by the 
coaching programme of the Central Council for Physical Recreation and other 
nationally organised trainin g schemes. 



24. To some extent, this change of attitude has helped the development of the more 
traditional activities such as swimming, rambling and camping. But its most dramatic 
influent has been on those water-based activities requiring costly equipment. 
Increasing numbers of schools are taking up sailing and canoeing, while there has 
been a rapid growth in water sports clubs associated with training colleges youth 
clubs and local education authorities. Since this kind of development is likely to 
spread, and since a higher proportion of the population is likely to remain in fuU- 
time education beyond the normal school-leaving age, we may expect a significant 
increase in the numbers of young people who enter adult life with a well-established 
interest m outdoor recreation. 
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centres of population; the main attraction of these coastal areas is their accessibility 
rather than their suitability for particular activities. The normal limit of local demand 
is probably not much more than one hour’s driving time or perhaps 30-60 miles, 
although some people will travel much further for a day’s activity. This type of 
demand is felt along the whole coastline but is naturally concentrated on the more 
urbanised stretches and particularly on the coasts of Lancashire and North Wales and 
southern England between the Thames estuary and Poole Harbour. 

29. Regional demand is related to leisure periods involving at least one night away 
from home and particularly to weekends. This type of demand is rather more con- 
cerned with the suitability of coastal areas for particular activities, but accessibility is 
still an important factor. It is difficult to give any satisfactory limit to regional demand 
since enthusiasts will travel considerable distances in order to find good conditions, 
even for their weekend activity. But for the majority of participants it will probably 
be between two and four hours driving time, or perhaps a distance of 100-150 miles 
with the most favourable road conditions. 

30. The most important regional demands are those generated within the highly 
urbanised axial belt between south Lancashire and Greater London. This has led to 
heavy regional pressures on the coasts of Lancashire and North Wales, which serve 
the Midlands and North, and on the coast of south-east England which is most 
accessible to Greater London. Current projections suggest that population will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly in this zone, so that as long as space and facilities are avail- 
able, these coasts will come under increasing pressure from regional demands. But 
already there are signs that shortages of facilities combined with greater mobility are 
leading to a spread of regional demands into less accessible areas. If this is so, and the 
range of regional demand is widening, many coastal areas which at present serve 
mainly local and national needs will find a growing regional element among their 
visitors. This will take place without any redistribution of population, but would be 
accelerated if, for example, the proposals for the development of new cities in the 
Southampton-Portsmouth area and on Sevemside and Humberside were to be 
accepted. 

31. National demand is normally related to annual holidays and leisure periods of 
more than a weekend. Here the quality of the coast rather than its accessibility deter- 
mines where the demand will fall. National demand is generally associated with the 
main resort and holiday areas, but is also increasingly associated with those parts of 
the coast which can offer particularly suitable conditions for recreational activities; 
these may be some distance from the main centres of population. 

32. Although local, regional and national demands are listed separately above, they 
do not necessarily fall on different parts of the coastline. In fact it is where all three 
kinds of demand coincide that the greatest pressures are likely to be felt. Each of them 
may be expected to increase throughout the rest of the twentieth century, but the 
greatest problems will probably result from the growth in regional demand. This will 
lead both to further pressure on those parts of the coast closest to the main urban 
areas, which already bear the brunt of regional demand, and also an extension of 
regional demand into new areas. 
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SURVEY OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



33. This chapter contains a brief survey of each activity and presents, wherever 
possible, information about the nature of the activity and its recent growth, organisa- 
tion, needs and problems. These surveys are based mainly on the reports prepared by 
the governing bodies, supplemented by information from the Regional Sports 
Councils. The chapter is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with land-based 
and water-based activities. 

WATER-BASED ACTIVITIES 

Canoeing 

34. The modem growth of canoeing in Britain really dates from the early 1930’s 
when folding canoes from Germany first became available. But its main development 
as a sport has taken place since the end of the Second World War when it has been 
stimulated by the production of British-made rigid and folding canoes. A significant 
factor has been the development of construction kits enabling canoes to be built 
relatively cheaply in schools, youth clubs and private homes. During this period there 
has been a growing interest in sea canoeing, both as an alternative to the use of 
inland waters and as an activity in its own right. 

35. The majority of participants using the sea are probably casual canoeists who 
mostly confine themselves to sheltered inshore waters adjacent to the main holiday 
beaches. But for the enthusiast there are two main types of sea canoeing, surfing and 
touring, which require quite different conditions. 

36. The touring canoeist travels along the coast and requires calm water and shelter 
to which he can go if the weather deteriorates. Generally touring is most popular in 
estuanes and places where there are offshore islands which can be visited. Canoe 
touring is practised wherever there are suitable waters, but is mainly concentrated on 
the coasts of Northumberland and Durham, the Thames and Medway estuaries 
Chichester Harbour and the Isle of Wight, Morecambe Bay and North Wales and 
Anglesey. It is dso developing in a number of other areas, including Cardigan Bay, 
the Gower Peninsula, north Norfolk and the Essex creeks. In recent years there has 
also been growing interest in canoe camping on the coast. 

37. The surfing canoeist, on the other hand, needs beaches with good surfing con- 
ditions and often uses a speciaUy designed canoe. The main canoe surfing areas 
(shown on the loose map at the end of this report) are the north and south west coasts 
of Wales, north Cornwall and Northumberland and Durham, although other areas 
are sometimes used when the surf conditions are right. Surf canoeing is enjoyed by 
12 
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the more advanced canoeist both as a relaxation and as a means of practising slalom 

38!'''stace relatively few sea canoeists ate organised into dubs it is ^fflcult 
any reUable figures for the numbers of paruoipants. In pamcular, the use 
racks for carrying canoes makes it difficult to identify the 

affiliated to the British Canoe Union had a total membership of about 13,000 m 1966 
and the BCU. estimate that there were some 37,000 unaflfihated paruoipants. Of 
these, they thought that perhaps 50 pet cent would use the sea at some Ume. Other 
B C.U. estimates suggest that touring is by far the most important activity of the 
two, with about 1,000 members and 11,000 non-members tal^ 
surfing numbered only about 300 members and 600 non-members Vitally aU the 
preset strength of sea canoeing is the result of growth over the last ten years md 
numbers may be expected to continue to increase rapidly. An unportant factor m this 
rise of sea canoeing has been the growing congestion and resttiotion of access on 
inland waters which have encouraged many canoeists to turn to coastal facilities. 

39 The season for sea canoeing extends from about Easter to October, with surfing 
starting rather later than touting, but the peak period for both the casud canoeist 
and the enthusiast is in the summer months. The casual canoeist normally confines 
his activities to his annual hoHday and periods of fine weather. The enthusiast is also 
naturally interested in good weather conditions, but is also encouraged to use the sea 
in summer because many rivers are too shaUow and because restnctions on the use of 
inland waters are more common in summer than in wmter. But with the use of wet 
suits both surfing and touring are possible throughout the year. 

40. One of the main problems of canoeing on the sea is the question of safety. By the 
nature of the activity, safety precautions need to be even more stringent than those tor 
mhnd canoeing and it is essential that there should be adequate preparation and 
regular practice of safety drills. Club members who axe framed to take reasonable 
safety precautions and who seldom canoe alone rarely get into difficulties It is the 
untrained casual canoeist who is likely to find trouble because of unsmtable equip- 
ment, lack of preparation or ignorance of local conditions. Many clubs give intensive 
training to schoolchildren and youth clubs, but there are not enough centres at which 
training courses can be held. 

41 Touring canoeists rarely come into conflict with other water users, although there 
are occasional difficulties with offshore fishermen. But where canoe surfing is earned 
out on crowded beaches it can be a danger to other water users. The most satisfactory 
solution appears to be some form of zoning of the beach that will separate bathers 
and surf riders of all kinds. 

42. As sea canoeing continues to develop there wHl be a growing demand for addition- 
al shore-based fadiities. The basic needs for the casual canoeists are the same as most 
other water users - a car park, toilets and somewhere to change. But the orgamsed 
canoeists also need club facilities that can provide rooms for meetmgs, a workshop 
and storage space for canoes. Many clubs practising sea canoeing at present occupy 
inadequate premises but lack the capital to make necessary improvenients. It 
such facilities are provided, selected clubs could be developed as regional canoe- 
ing centres which would organise training courses and provide beach advice and 
a warning service for canoeists. The B.C.U. would also like to see the estabhs^ut 
of four national canoe training centres which would serve canoeing in general. Ihe 
development of sea canoeing, and touring in particular, would also be helped by the 
provision of suitable camp sites in areas where they could be used by canoeists. 

43. At present congestion is not a problem in any of the main sea canoeing areas. 
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The coasts can accommodate much more activity and should be able to support the 
growth of sea canoeing for many years to come. 

Motor boating 

44. Since the end of the Second World War there has been a rapid growth in motor 
boating, due particularly to the development of the outboard motor. This growth has 
affected all types of powered craft, from smaE runabouts to motor cruisers and off- 
shore power boats. But it has probably been most striking in the case of small speed 
boats, which are usually kept at their owner’s home and trailed to the coast. 

45. Motor boating is clearly a growing sport but no estimate of the number of 

participants is possible. Many of the owners of motor boats belong to yacht or sailing 
clubs but the majority seem to be unorganised. Motor boating requires similar 
launching, workshop and mooring facilities as sailing. As the activity becomes more 
organised there will be a growing demand for such club facilities. Power and speed- 
boats are generally regarded as being incompatible with most other forms of coastal 
recreation, mainly because of the noise they make and because they can represent a 
danger to other users. If these craft are kept away from inshore areas, where most 
other activities take place, there is no problem, but their owners are sometimes guilty 
of irresponsible and dangerous behaviour. Because they are rarely organised into clubs 
this IS very difficult to control. ’ 

Rowing 



46. Ro™g IS aa old-established activity which is fouad oa both ialaad aad coastal 
is not particularly saitable for coaipetitive rowiag and much 
of the development of the sport has taken place in inland areas. For this reason, club 
ro™g on the co^t has not shared in the post-war growth common to most other 

south coast of England, although there are isolated clubs elsewhere, particularly in the 

iSfod confined to the 

period between May and September. 

'ynatem Rowing Association has about 30 affiliated clubs that row on 
coital waters (shown on the map at the end of this report) and estimates that they 
have an average active membership of about 20 each. These figures have not varied 

SeT “T ^ “ participation is not anticipated. 

to have been some growth in clubs associated with educafcual 
institutions and youth organisation, hut no information is available about these Few 

=1 

^nfli^^S °*er users, but 

^i^ct with other activities does not seem to be a serious problem. The main shore- 

based ftrahties reqmred are a suitable access point to the water and a boathLse 

!rdTbu Tfie A.R.A. report that generaUy boathouses 

Coracafffiatiherr ‘’T “‘‘ a Sports 

* signfiicant demand for additional facilities for coLal 



Sailing 



49. Recreational sailing \ 
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S was a well-established sport long before the Second World 



War, but since 1945 it has experienced a remarkable growth in popularity. Much of 
this growth has taken place within coastal clubs, many of which have been formed 
since the war. In addition, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
casual sailors who trail their boats to public access points along the coast at weekends 
and during holiday periods. Similarly, members of inland sailing clubs will sometimes 
trail their boats to the coast either for casual sea sailing or to take part in regattas. 

50. There are many different types of craft sailing in coastal waters but they may 
be conveniently considered in three categories. 

Sailing dinghies These are small high performance craft which are hauled ashore 
when sailing is finished. They are usually kept in a dinghy park adjacent to the sailing 
club or at the owner’s home. The sailing dinghy requires sheltered waters in any but 
the calmest weather, although there are many dinghy clubs that launch their boats 
from exposed beaches when weather conditions are suitable and sail them on the 
open sea. 

Small keel boats These are yachts which are designed for the open sea and may be 
used for racing, day sailing or cruising. They are taken out of the water only for 
maintenance and therefore require ‘afloat moorings’. 

Large yachts These are more self-sufficient boats that may be used for extensive over- 
seas safling or ocean racing. They require more space within a harbour and an afloat 
mooring of a fairly robust character. 

51. Throughout much of the post-war period the main growth in this activity has 
been in dinghy sailing. During the 1950’s there was a dramatic and continuous increase 
in the number and size of dinghy racing clubs. Dinghy sailing has considerably more 
participants than cruising and offshore sailing and their numbers continue to increase. 
There is evidence that some dinghy owners are buying cabin boats and turning to the 
open sea. Over the last few years there has been a growing demand for larger boats 
and afloat moorings, and a steady increase in keelboat sailing is anticipated. Dinghy 
sailing is expected to continue to grow but not at such a fast rate as in the past. 

52. Sailing takes place along the whole coast of England and Wales. This can be 
seen from figure 1 on page 16. There are few harbours and inlets without a yacht or 
sailing club. The best sailing areas, especially for dinghies, are estuaries and other 
sheltered waters, particularly where these are partially enclosed like Poole and 
Chichester Harbours. But although sailing has a widespread distribution the most 
popular areas lie on the stretch of coast between Lands End and The Wash, with 
three main concentrations. These are the East Anglian rivers centred on the Black- 
water and Crouch, and including the Thames Estuary; the south coast of England 
between Poole Harbour and Chichester Harbour, including the Solent; and the south 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall. 

53. Clubs are normally very important in sailing, both because they provide a club- 
house and other facilities, and because they look after the interests of sailors. The 
Royal Yachting Association know of 365 sailing clubs of all types on the coast of 
England and Wales, and their locations are shown on the map at the end of this 
report. Each club was sent a questionnaire asking for the number of members and 
other information. The 185 clubs that returned the questionnaire had a total member- 
ship in 1966 of 73,221. From this the R.Y.A. estimate that there are about 165,000 
active members of coastal sailing clubs and perhaps 300,000 more who are members 
of inland clubs. The R.Y.A. think that the majority of sailors join organised clubs 
but there is no record of those who do not. The R.Y.A.’s questionnaire also gives an 
indication of sailing’s rate of growth in recent years. The total membership of the 185 
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clubs was 53,734 in 1961 and 73,221 in 1966, an increase of 19,487 or an average of 
nearly 6 per cent a year. No information is available about the growth of casual sailing, 
but it seems likely that it has at least kept pace with the rise in club membership. 

54. Many yacht clubs, particularly in the most popular sailing areas, cater for a 
regional or semi-regional demand in that they draw members from outside the 
immediate hinterland of the club. This is mainly because sailors from inland areas 
and parts of the coast with inadequate facilities often have to travel a considerable 
distance in order to find suitable moorings. For example, the membership lists of 
many of the clubs on the coast of north and west Wales contain a high percentage 
of members from north west England and the Midlands. There is also a significant 
movement of boats during the summer months from inland to coastal waters, both 
by clubs and by private individuals. A few of the best known clubs, particularly on the 
south coast draw their members from a very much wider area and to some extent 
cater for a national demand. It is also thought that the majority of casual sailors on 
the coast come from the main inland urban areas. 

55. Most sailing takes place in the summer months, but cruising and dinghy sailors 
have slightly different seasons. The main cruising season begins in April or May and 
continues until September or October. During this period cruising sailors will sail 
most weekends with a two or three week cruise on their annual holiday, which is 
usually between June and mid-September. For dinghy sailors, the season is extending 
and now often runs from March to October, with some clubs continuing rmtil Christ- 
mas. A few clubs on harbours and other sheltered waters continue to sail throughout 
the winter while others use inland waters in the winter and move to the coast during 
the summer. Even where there is no winter sailing many yacht clubs stay open during 
the winter months, when they prepare their summer programmes and organise 
lectures, training classes and social occasions. 

56. The racing season extends from mid-April until mid-October when there are 
races at most weekends. During June, July, August and early September the racing 
programme continues on weekdays. In this three and a half month period there are 
about 2,000 racing days and the programme includes national and area championships 
for the dinghy classes, offshore racing and large regattas such as Cowes Week. 

57. Conflict with other coastal users does not seem to be a major problem as far as 
saUing is concerned. The main difSculties have arisen with water skiers and the drivers 
of fast rimabout boats who do not belong to clubs. These problems can be overcome 
by the zoning of the water area. Very occasionally there is a clash of interest between 
club members and casual sailors but this does not seem to be a really significant 
problem. 

58. Sailing generally places rather heavier demands on the part of the coast on which 
it takes place than do other activities. In addition to suitable water on which to sail, 
the yachtsman usually demands other permanent facilities. The most important are a 
clubhouse, with car park, afloat moorings for keel boats, a dinghy park and facilities 
for launching and recovering boats. Ancillary requirements include the services of 
yacht yards and chandlers’ shops and some form of rescue organisation. 

59. At present many clubs provide unsatisfactory facilities for their members, 
although standards vary considerably. Of the 185 clubs that returned the R.Y.A.’s 
questionnaire, 80 wished to improve their sailing facilities and 105 their social facilities. 
But only 14 thought they had sufficient resources of their own to make the necessary 
improvements, so that these will be largely dependent upon the availability of financial 
assistance from some outside source. The Department of Education and Science does 
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give grants to yacht clubs to improve their facilities but these depend, among other 
factors, on the clubs having sufBcient security of tenure, normally taken to be a lease of 
28 years. This is likely to be a serious problem for of the 183 clubs that answered this 
point on the R.Y.A.’s questionnaire, 102 held their premises on various forms of 
tenancies and leases, of which only 32 had a lease of 28 years or longer. 

60. Extended clubhouse facilities and larger car parks will undoubtedly be needed to 
provide for the further development of sailing. But increasingly the ability of clubs 
with adequate clubhouse facilities to take new members is limited by the size of the 
dinghy park, the shortage of afloat moorings or the capacity of the laxmching ramp 
to get boats away quickly for races. In most clubs these facilities are already regarded 
as inadequate at peak holiday periods and during regattas. Some clubs, particularly in 
the most popular sailing areas in southern England, are now limiting their member- 
ship although saturation point in the existing clubs has not yet been reached. 



61 . Many clubs have an urgent need for additional launching facDities or an extension 
to their dinghy park, but this does not seem likely to seriously limit the growth of 
sailing. This may not apply to south east England where dinghy parking is reported 
to be a problem at almost every club. The really critical factor in the future is likely 
to be a lack of sufficient afloat moorings for keelboats. Already this is a major problem 
in many sailing areas and the R.Y.A. report that there does not seem to be a haven 
between Lands End and The Wash that has not reached the limit to the number of 
yachts that can be accommodated on conventional swinging moorings. Since a con- 
siderable increase in the demand to use keelboats is anticipated, this shortage of afloat 
moorings is likely to be a rapidly growing problem. 



62 . The main drawback to swinging moorings is that they demand a great deal of 
space. Estimates provided by the R. Y. A. show that a yacht 35 feet long on a swinging 
mooring (i.e. to which it is secured only at the bows) will occupy approximately 780 
square yards. Four such craft will, to be absolutely safe, need around 3,120 square 
yards. For this reason, a large part of many dinghy sailing areas is occupied by 
moored craft and other types of mooring are urgently required. There are several 
methods of mooring which can reduce this demand for space, including ‘fore and aff 
mooring and mooring on piles, although these are not always practicable. The 
greatest economy of space is achieved by mooring alongside at a jetty; the same 35 
foot yachts would need only about 200 square yards if moored alongside a jetty at 
two abreast. To this must be added space for access channels, although this is partially 
offset by the fact that no storage space for tenders is needed. 



63 Many sadors see the answer to this problem in the construction of ‘marinas’ 
which are modem yacht harbours in which arrangements ate made for mooring 
^ongside. As well as providing moorings, such marinas usually include shore-based 
facihties such as clubhouses, ships’ chandlers and repair yards, and sometimes 
accommodation. On coasts like that of north west England where there is a lack of 
natural harbours it may be that the construction of marinas is the only practicable 
solution, at least as far as deep keel yachts and motor cruisers are concerned The 
mam drawback to the development of marinas is that they are very expensive projects 
which are beyond the means of most individual yacht clubs. Owners uormaUy have 
to charge rents for moonngs that are very much higher than sailors are accustomed 
to pasnng. Nevertheless, they are an important means of providing additional sailing 
facihto without taking up a large amount of space. They also have the advantage 
ttiat they can allow multipurpose use. 



64. Marinas might also provide facilities for casual sailors, for whom there is at 
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present little provision for boat storage and changing accommodation. Casual users 
generally tend to sail from coastal urban areas which have the necessary launching 
facilities, but little is known about their requirements. An investigation is needed of 
the extent to which casual sailors need improved facilities and the means by which 
they could be provided. 

65. Generally the amount of sailing space along the coasts of England and Wales, 
as opposed to boat parking space, seems adequate to accommodate the growth of 
sailing for many years to come. In addition, there are large water areas like The Wash 
and the lower reaches of the Thames which could be used more intensively by smaller 
craft able to make the shore at low water. But this growth is dependent upon the 
provision of additional shore-based facilities, especially moorings for keelboats, and 
there is likely to be a growing demand for the development of marinas in places 
accessible to keelboats. 

Sea angling 

66. Sea angling is one of the most popular activities along the whole coast of England 
and Wales. Fishing takes place from piers, breakwaters, rocks, cliff edges and beaches 
wherever these are accessible to shore anglers, while boat fishing is carried out oflf 
most parts of the coast. Because of the wide range of fish species that can be caught 
the type of sea angling practised is easily adjusted to the nature of the coastline. 
Most anglers fish purely for pleasure but there is also an important competitive 
element. Club members regularly take part in matches against other clubs or in local 
contests, while during the summer months a large number of sea angling festivals are 
held. Some of the more important festivals attract anglers from all over the country. 
For example, the 1966 Festival at Bridlington attracted 1,570 entries, while the North 
West England Sea Angling Championships in Cumberland regularly attract 800 or 
900 anglers each year. 

67. There are few parts of the coast which are not fished from the shore or from 
boats. Almost every town and village has its angling club. The greatest activity is 
found in the main holiday areas, particularly in the resorts which provide the necessary 
facilities for boat anglers. The south west peninsula provides some of the best sea 
fishing of all types in the British Isles and is visited by large numbers of angling 
enthusiasts from elsewhere during the summer months. Other popular areas are 
found on the parts of the coast which are most accessible to the main centres of 
population. Large numbers of anglers from inland areas visit the coast each weekend. 
It is reported that one quarter of the sea anghng competitions in the country are 
organised in inland towns. 

68. No reliable figures are available for the number of sea anglers in the country. 
Club membership figures are available for only a few areas ; for example, there are 
about 40 sea angling clubs on the coasts of Northumberland, Durham and the North 
Riding with a total membership of between five to six thousand. No figures at all can 
be obtained for the number of unattached anglers, although the Northern Advisory 
Council for Sport and Recreation estimate that on the north-east coast there are about 
five thousand - roughly equal to the number of club members. Elsewhere it is thought 
that the unattached anglers considerably outnumber the club members. The ranks of 
the regular anglers are also swollen during the summer months by large numbers of 
holidaymakers who do some fishing during their annual holiday. 

69. Although the number of participants is not known, all the available evidence 
points to sea angling having experienced a rapid growth in recent years. Most clubs 
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report a marked increase over the last ten years and on the north west coast it is 
thought that numbers have at least doubled. Within this general expansion of sea 
angling there appears to have been a relative increase in the importance of boat 
fishing. 

70. There is no close season for sea angling and it can be carried out throughout the 
year. The main boat fishing season extends from April to November but can be 
continued during the winter, provided that boats are available and weather conditions 
permit. Shore fishing continues to a much greater extent during the winter months, 
although the seasonal migration of fish determines the type of fishing. The greatest 
activity takes place during the summer months, with the peak in the main festival 
season between June and September. Within this period, there is heaviest use at week- 
ends, although disturbance by other users often keeps anglers away from the beaches 
during the main holiday period. 

71. Conflicts between anglers and other users do occur, particularly at the height of 
summer which is the peak time for most activities, but they seldom reach serious 
proportions. The main complaints concern alleged disturbance by boats, the use of 
beaches by surf riders which interferes with anglers’ lines and occasional nuisance by 
power boats and unorganised skiing. Generally anglers report that they find boat and 
sailing clubs co-operative and satisfactory arrangements are usually made for matches 
and festivals. 

72. Sea angling makes two kinds of demand on the coast. The first is the need for 
right of access to the coast in general and particularly to piers, jetties and other 
suitable casting areas; occasionally restrictions are placed on the use of the coast by 
anglers. The second is the need to cater for the growth of boat fishing which requires 
the same mooring, boat parking and launching facilities as does sailing. In many 
popular angling and saUing areas there is already a shortage of these facilities. This 
could be a hmiting factor to the growth of boat fishing. Sea anglers would Hke to see 
the provision of launching ramps on many beaches that are at present unsuitable for 
boat users. They would also welcome the use of new or improved clubhouse facilities, 
with storage space for equipment, rooms for meetings, changing accommodation and 
car parking. In many clubs such shore-based facilities are either non-existent or 
inadequate. 

n. In the future there seems no reason why sea angling should not continue to 
develop rapidly. With growing pressure on freshwater angling facilities, increasing 
n^bers of anglers are likely to change over to sea anghng, which has the advantage 
that It IS free of any licence and can offer a wide range of species. 

Snb-aqna 

74. Free diving was bom a sport with the development of the aqualung during the 
Second World War and has since grown rapidly in popularity. A limited amount of 
*vmg is done m inland waters and swimming pools are often used for training, hut 
divers much prefer the sea for most of their activities. The majority of divers stiH 
work from the shore but increasing numbers are using boats to teach interesting 
waters some distance from the coast. Besides the divers using aqualungs, large 
numbers of people (both Bntish Sub-Aqua Club members and casual swimmers) 
practise snorkling’ in coastal waters. 

75. Tte distribution of this activity is very much controlled by the nature of the 
coast. Divmg is practised to some extent along the whole coastUne of Fu;l..,a and 
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Wales. The less satisfactory areas are used mainly for training by local clubs which 
make regular visits to the parts of the coast where conditions are more favourable. 
The need for good visibility, a considerable depth of water easily accessible from the 
shore and interesting seabed topography mean that most diving is done on rocky 
coasts with few sandy beaches. For this reason, diving tends to be mainly a west 
coast activity, although it is important on parts of the north east coast and at Shering- 
ham and Cromer in East Anglia. On the west coast the most popular areas are in 
Devon and Cornwall, Pembrokeshire, North Wales and Anglesey, and the Isle of 
Man. Because these areas are relatively inaccessible to the main centres of population 
the majority of divers, and particularly those from inland clubs, often choose to 
travel considerable distances to find good conditions. 

76. Diving with breathing apparatus is very much a specialist sport requiring expen- 
sive equipment and adequate training if it is to be practised safely. Consequently 
most participants are members of clubs. The British Sub-Aqua Qub, which is the 
national body for this sport, was formed in 1953 and now has nearly 8,000 members 
within the British Isles. The B.S.A.C. estimates that there may be perhaps another 
5,000 divers who do not belong to its recognised branches. Many of these divers are 
based in inland areas but most will make some use of the coast. Much of the develop- 
ment of the activity seems to have taken place over the last ten years. The membership 
of the B.S.A.C. is currently increasing by about 1,000 a year. There seems no reason 
why this growth should not continue. The B.S.A.C. suggest that there may be as 
many as 30,000 divers in ten years time. 

77. Training takes place throughout the year in swimming pools and some coastal 
clubs continue to dive during the winter when weather conditions are suitable. But 
for the majority of participants sea diving takes place only between April and October 
with the peak period in July and August. Most coastal diving is done at weekends and 
during holiday periods because many divers have to travel so far to find good 
conditions. 

78. Safety is a very important factor for all sub-aqua work. The future development 
of coastal diving will largely depend on the existence of clubs wliich can provide 
appropriate training and enforce safety precautions. The B.S.A.C. has laid down a 
set of safety precautions and recommend that sea diving should always be done in 
groups of two or more. 

79. The safety of divers can also be jeopardised by other water users, particularly 
power boats and water skiers. Where divers are in isolated areas there is no difficulty. 
In more congested waters it is essential that diving flags should be used, which can 
ensure safety without imposing too much restriction on the freedom of movement of 
other water users. But it is essential that boat owners in particular should be aware of 
the meaning of diving flags and other signals and take notice of them. 

80. Apart from this question of water safety, divers seldom come into conflict with 
other water users. Occasionally there have been rather strained relations with profes- 
sional fishermen, particularly crab and lobstermen, but this should not be a problem 
if divers follow the Code of Practice for Underwater Swimmers drawn up by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food with the support of the leading diving 
organisations and local Sea Fisheries Committees. Divers have also sometimes caused 
a nuisance to local inhabitants and other beach users because they arrive at favoured 
spots in parties and wish to get their cars and equipment as close to the water’s edge 
as possible. This problem can only be solved by restriction and the provision of 
suitable car parks and other facilities. 
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81. As diving continues to develop, shore-based facilities will be needed to an 
increasing extent. Most clubs would like to have a clubhouse that could provide 
changing accommodation, a car park, compressors for refilling cylinders and space 
for maintenance. The most pressing need is for safe storage for the heavy and costly 
equipment in\’olved. There is also a need for the establishment of centres which can 
provide the facilities necessary for the training of beginners and for the proper 
conduct of more advanced courses. In this context, the B.S.A.C. has already con- 
sidered the development of National Diving Centres at Fort Bovisands at Plymouth 
and on the Isle of Man. 

82. The best (hving conditions are found in relatively limited areas that are often not 

particularly suitable for other activities. Divers are anxious that their continued access 
to these areas should be ensured. Where it can be done without detracting from the 
unspoilt nature of the coastline, they would also welcome the provision of road access 
to car parks within easy reach of the waterfront in order to minimize the manhandling 
of heavy equipment. ® 

Surf life saving 



83. Tlie recent growth of surf life saving in Britain has meant both the introduction 
coastal areas and an important development in water safety. 
Ihe Surf Life Savmg Association of Great Britain was founded in 1955 with the aims 
of promoting and controlling the work of trained and organised beach Ufe saving 
clubs, and the development of the highest standards of skffl and safety in all surf 
sports. High quahf^g standards are set by the Association and the development of 
sMs IS encouraged by regular instruction and examination and also by tL intro- 

it merbLr Th ® regional championships. 

Its member clubs provide spare time voluntary life saving patrols throughout the 

summer months at coastal resorts, whether surf conditions exist or not The basic 
eqmpment consists of the reel, line and belt (patterned on that used by the Surf Life 
Savmg Association of Australia) supplemented by surf boards and surf skis. 

84. The Assraation now has nearly 40 affiliated clubs (shown on the map at the end 

fot^edTu.toa'^ht Most of these elute have been 

raSdlv a ? of participants has grown very 

ra^dly, especi^y dunng the last 2-3 years. Surf life saving is most developed on the 
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are organised into clubs and seek rather different coastal conditions from the majority 
of casual swimmers. For this reason, casual and club swimming are considered 
separately. 

Casual swimming 

87. In terms of numbers, casual swimming is undoubtedly the most important single 
recreational activity on the coast. It is impossible to give any estimate of levels of 
participation, although these are clearly a function of the numbers of people visiting 
the coast for days, weekends and longer periods. What does seem certain is that the 
number of sea swimmers is likely to increase considerably due to the social and 
economic factors which influence the growth of coastal recreation generally, and also 
to increasing numbers of people learning to swim at school. 

88. Casual swimming takes place along much of the coastline, particularly where 
there are sandy beaches, with the greatest concentrations in the main holiday areas 
and larger resorts. The most popular areas are shown on the map at the end of this 
report. However, the greater mobility given by the motor car and the use of caravan, 
camping and chalet sites has led to the rapid growth of swimming in hitherto little- 
used coves and bays away from the popular resorts. For climatic reasons sea swim- 
ming is largely confined to the period between June and September, with peak times 
at weekends and in the main holiday season between mid-July and the end of August. 

89. Most sea swimming is done fairly close to the beach, but within this zone most 
other activities can be a danger to bathers. The main conflicts arise with water skiers 
and power boat users, and to a lesser extent with anglers and surfing canoeists. 
Where these activities are competing for the same area of water the problem can be 
solved by zoning and the provision of safe areas for swi mmin g. 

90. Water safety is the most important problem that arises from the development of 
casual swimming in the sea. The sea around most of the coastline can be dangerous to 
swimmers because of the technical problems caused by currents and surf and because 
fluctuating sea conditions introduce hazards that can be met only by adequate obser- 
vation and warning. Many resorts already have a lifeguard service, but the growth of 
swimming away from these resorts means that increasing numbers of indifferent 
swimmers or non-swimmers are bathing from isolated and often dangerous beaches 
and coves. This is a problem that can only be solved by training, better advisory and 
warning services, and the provision of more lifeguards and rescue apparatus. 

91. The basic needs of casual swimming are access to suitable water and the pro- 
vision of changing accommodation and toilet facilities. The growth of swimming 
away from the resorts has made the provision of such facilities difficult, both for 
reasons of cost and because they might conflict with the natural beauty of the un- 
developed parts of the coastline. But in the most popular areas where large numbers 
swim there is a need for the construction of safe bathing areas by means of booms 
and walls with nearby car parking, changing accommodation and other facilities. 

Cluh swimming 

92. Because of the variable climate and the problem of mar king out a course in tidal 
waters, the sea is not used very much for competitive swimming. A number of sea 
swimming clubs exist around the coast but most use the sea mainly for training. No 
information is available about the membership of these clubs but it is thought to be 
either stationary or slowly declining. Clubs limited to the sea generally find it difficult 
to recruit new members. It is reported that in the Northern Region sea swimming 
clubs have fewer members than pre-war when inland facilities were not available. 
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93 There is some demand for facilities for long distance swimming championships 
in the sea. Any reasonably clean and sheltered stretch of water over about a mile in 
length is satisfactorv, provided that there are good starting and finishing points^ The 
numbers involved are small with only about 250 regular competitors although the 
number of open championships has risen from three m 1956 to 26 in 1966, which may 
be indicative of either an increase in the number of participants or a growth of 
participation by the same number of swimmers. 



Water skiing 

94. Water skiing was first introduced into Great Britain before the Second World 
War but its rapid growth in popularity dates only from the early 1950 s. As a sport it 
originated on the sea, but its organised development in Britain has largely taken place 
on sheltered inland waters. The sea, even in naturally protected bays, does not 
provide the conditions necessary for the sport to be practised at competition standards, 
while there is also the difficulty of maintaining jumps and a permanent slalom course. 
Weather conditions can also restrict the use of the sea, even during the summer 
months. Nevertheless in recent years an acute shortage of suitable inland water, and 
the fact that most inland clubs have fuU memberships, have encouraged skiers to make 
increasing use of the sea. This applies particularly to skiers who are not attached to 
clubs and are prepared to tow their boats to the coast. 

95. Coastal areas are generally considered suitable for skiing wherever bays and coves 
provide shelter from winds that would cause choppy water and where beach access is 
available from which to launch boats and tow skiers. There are 29 clubs skiing on 
coastal waters (shown on the map at the end of this report) that are affiliated to the 
British Water Ski Federation. Most of these are in southern England. These clubs 
probably represent less than half of those who ski on the sea. There is no reliable 
information on where skiing is done by those who are not members of clubs. The 
reports of the Regional Sports Council suggest that some water skiing takes place 
wherever there are suitable conditions and that it is most important in the main 
holiday and sailing areas, particularly on the coasts of southern and south western 
England. 

96. The B.W.S.F. has no figures for the membership of its affiliated coastal clubs. 
It is not known how many other groups and individuals do not belong to affiliated 
clubs. The Sports Council for Wales estimate that only about one-half of the skiers 
using the Welsh coast belong to clubs, while the Northern Advisory Council for 
Sport and Recreation believes that there are twice as many non-organised skiers using 
the north east coast as they are club members. No estimates were given for other 
regions, although several Regional Sports Councils think that most skiers are not in 
clubs. The B.W.S.F. itself believes that there are between 60,000 and 70,000 water 
skiers in England and Wales, but does not know how many of these use coastal waters. 
Similarly, there is no reliable information about the rate of growth of water skiing, 
although all sources agree that it has been very rapid in recent years. The Northern 
Advisory Council for Sport and Recreation estimate that on the north east coast the 
number of skiers is doubling every 5-6 years. With the current popularity of water 
skiing and of water sports in general there seems no reason why it should not continue 
to grow rapidly. 

97. Most water skiing on the sea takes place in the summer months, usually at week- 
ends with the peak period between June and September. But with the introduction of 
wet suits the season is being extended. Enthusiasts now start skiing in the spring and 
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continue into the early autumn. A few clubs ski throughout the winter when weather 
conditions are right, although there is much less winter skiing on the sea than on 
inland waters. 

98. The main problem facing water skiing on the coast is that of maintaining access 
to suitable water. The sheltered bays and coves with firm beaches preferred by skiers 
are also much sought after by bathers and other water users. Because of the noise 
and safety problems arising from the use of fast and powerful boats the sport is 
unpopular with non-participants and is generally regarded as incompatible with most 
other water sports. At least part of this unpopularity seems to be the result of irrespon- 
sible and inconsiderate behaviour by drivers of power boats and casual water skiers. 
But some local authorities have reacted by banning all water skiing from harbours 
and other waters under their control. 

99. Water skiers recognise that their activity can interfere with the comfort and 
safety of others but feel that the problems can be solved with the co-operation of 
local authorities and other water users. The most satisfactory solution appears to be 
a strict zoning of the water area which enables water skiing to be practised without 
coming into conflict with other users. This may take the form either of providing a 
buoyed-off area for water skiing within an enclosed stretch of water or of ensuring 
that skiing takes place away from other users by prohibiting boats from coming 
within 200 yards or more of the shore. Under both forms of zoning skiers can operate 
from a boat moored offshore. They consider it safer and more desirable to have a 
buoyed channel that provides them with a well-defined point of access to a harbour 
or beach so that boats can take up and set down skiers. This ‘access lane’ method is 
illustrated in figure 2 on page 27. The main drawback to zoning is that offshore skiing 
areas are not particularly suited to the training of beginners. Such zoning arrange- 
ments have been introduced in a number of areas and appear to work very successfully 
providing that reasonable control is exercised by clubs or local authorities. 

100. Apart from access to a stretch of water which is free from other activities, the 
main needs of water skiing are moorings and storage space for boats, a clubhouse 
with changing and workshop facilities, and, where there is no hard beach, some form 
of ramp. The provision of such facilities or the introduction of zoning by a local 
authority would enable close control to be maintained over water skiing. This can 
most easily be done if local authorities encourage the formation of coastal water ski 
clubs by restricting the use of those facilities to club members; organised clubs are 
naturally reluctant to accept responsibility for discipline on water areas which are 
used by non-members. 

LAND-BASED ACTIVITIES 
Camping and carav anning 

101. The growing popularity of camping and caravanning has been an important 
feature of the post-war growth of participation in outdoor recreation activities. Both 
of them are especially popular in coastal areas. Although each of them must be 
regarded as an activity in its own right, they are considered together here because they 
make basically the same kinds of demand on coastal land. This section is concerned 
only with mobile camping and caravanning; permanent holiday and residential cara- 
van sites and the standing camps used by such youth organisations as the Boy Scouts 
and the Boys Brigade are not discussed. 

102. Caravan and camping sites cater for three main types of visitor. The first is the 
camper or caravanner who is primarily interested in his activity as a means of obtain- 
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ing holiday accommodation on the coast and who spends the peater part of his 
holiday at the same site. This category probably includes the majority of family groups 
w’ho tend to seek the larger ‘holiday’ sites with a high standard of facilities and good 
access to the seashore. The second is the camper or caravanner who moves from site 
to site, spending only a few days at each. This category includes the true camping or 
caravanning enthusiast who may use the organised ‘holiday’ sites but often prefers to 
use smaller quieter and more remote sites with simple facilities, or even farmland and 
other suitable areas. The third consists of those who use camping and caravan sites at 
bases from which to take part in other coastal activities, like angling, canoeing or 
climbing. 

103. No reliable information is available about the rate of growth of camping and 
caravanning but there appears to have been a continuous rise in participation since 
1945, with the greatest increase in the late 1950’s and early 1960 s. The Camping Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland estimates that there are in Great Britain at least two 
million campers, about 100,000 mobile caravanners and probably between 12,000 and 
1 5,000 tent trailer campers. In addition, there is a growing number of foreign partici- 
pants who use sites in England and Wales. It seems likely that those figures will con- 
tinue to grow with perhaps the most striking increase being in the number of mobile 
caravanners. The Caravan Club, which is the national organisation for mobile cara- 
vanners, estimates that its membership will reach 60,000 families during 1 967 and, if the 
present rate of expansion is maintained, 100,000 by 1970. 

1 04. A limited amount of caravanning and camping does take place throughout the 
year but generally they are highly seasonal activities. The peak useage of sites occurs 
from mid- July until the end of August, but outside this period there is usually heavy 
demand at all weekends between Easter and the end of September. During this peak 
period, the coastal sites throughout England and Wales are nearly all fuU, although 
the heaviest demand occurs in the main holiday areas. 

105. Generally the provision of suitable facilities has not kept pace with this rising 
demand. There are too few camping sites with the minimum essential requirements 
of water supply, toilet facilities and arrangements for rubbish disposal. As a result 
there has been a rapid and largely uncontrolled increase in camping on sites with only 
inadequate facilities or, in some cases, no facilities at all. Similarly, there is compara- 
tively little provision for touring short-stay caravans, largely because site owners 
prefer the steady income they receive from residential caravans. Planning consents 
have sometimes required a proportion of pitches to be set aside for touring caravans, 
but experience shows that this is difficult to enforce and is not always complied with. 
Where caravan owners are unable to obtain a place on proper sites, as often happens 
in the main holiday areas during the peak period, they may spend the night on laybys 
along the coast road which have no toilet facilities. 

106. There seems little doubt that more camping and caravanning sites are needed in 
coastal areas. This need can only be met by the provision of sites with a wide range 
of facilities, and of smaller and less sophisticated ‘cormtry’ sites which offer quite 
simple facilities for the tourist and short-stay camper and caravanner. There also 
appears to be a need for transit sites within easy reach of the main ferry ports to the 
continent. The Caravan Club itself operated 62 touring sites during 1967 and plans to 
increase them to 100 in the near future. The Club’s opinion is that tourist sites should 
be operated either by org an isations such as itself or by local authorities. 

Climbing 

107. In the last few years there has been growing interest in climbing on sea cliffs 
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’Walking and rambling 

1 17. Walking in coastal areas is an activity which is enjoyed both by those who are 
members of organised rambling clubs and by many individuals and other groups. 
Long ^stance walking is also an important feature in most youth training schemes, 
including those of the Scouts, Guides, Boys’ Brigade, Service Cadet Corps and the 
Duke of Edinburgh's Award. It seems likely that casual walking has more or less 
kept pace with the general growth of participation in outdoor recreation, but the 
membership of rambling clubs appears to have fluctuated. During the late 1 950’s there 
was some decline in numbers, but in recent years there has been a steady increase 
which seems to be continuing. This reversal of the downward trend probably stems 
from the mobility given by the private car. 

1 1 8. Walkers and ramblers are primarily interested in the rural parts of the coastline 
and wish to see these preserved as far as possible from further development. They are 
also very much concerned about the provision and maintenance of access to the un- 
developed parts of the coast. They would like to see the status of all footpaths settled 
as soon as possible and complain that many authorities are slow in publishing their 
maps of rights of way. There is also a need for more youth hostels and other simple 
accommodation along the coast, as well as camping sites for casual users. 

Wildfowling 



119. W.IdfowImg IS an ancient sport which has attracted growing interest since the 
end of the Sreond World War. Shooting takes place over marshes and foreshore 
wherever wildfowl congregate. The main wildfowling areas are found along tidal 
estuaries and such coasts as those of The Wash and the Solway Firth. Under the 
Pro^tion of Birifc Act, 1954, shootmg is restricted to the period between 1st Sept- 
ember md 20th February. Within this period most shooting takes place at dawn 
and dusk, particularly at w^eekends. 

f’o ?i, wtar 95 wildfowling clubs along the coasts of England and Wales a ffiliated 

n m,d-I967 of 9 660. In addition, many coastal areas are visited by members of 
inland clubs, while there is an increasing number of casual wildfowlers, who often 
practise unauthorized and indiscriminate shooting. Wildfowling dubs have experienced 

a very rapid growth in membership over the last 10-15 years, but in most anas this 
growth appears to be levelling off. z . u most areas tnis 

121. Because of the problem of disturbance, most other activities are not reallv 

compatible with wildfowling, especially those using motor boats. There is also an 
element of danger when other people are within range of the guns. However, this does 
not appear to be a serious problem because few other people are attracted to wild- 
sudf°?t^ b^use the sport is largely a winter activity. Where conflict with 

such activibes as sailing does occur, the problem can often be solved by zoning The 
future of this activity depends very much on conditions in wildfowling areas remaining 

Wildfowlem are very concerned about the possibility of drainage schemes 
and mdustnal encroachment in these areas and are also worried ahnnt rrrrt • 
problem of poHution. both from oil and from industrial eZS; " 

Youth host ellin g 

122. The Youth Hostels- Association performs the valuable function of providing 
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cheap and simple accommodation in coastal areas for people of all ages. Out of a 
total of 260 hostels in England and Wales, 49 are situated on or near the coast, where 
they provide 2,568 beds, while a number of others are only a few miles inland. The 
hostels are intended for those people travelling through the countryside by non- 
mechanical means. But increasingly hostels are being used as bases from which 
members take part in other activities, such as rambling, sailing, sea canoeing and 
rock climbing. There has also been the growing use of hostels by school groups for 
field study. 

123. In the last few years, the Y.H.A. has also introduced a wide range of ‘Adventure 
Holidays’, many of which are based on coastal hostels. Most of these are training 
courses which cater both for the more traditional activities, like walking, cycling and 
birdwatching, and for others such as sailing, canoeing and underwater swimming, 
where expert instruction and special equipment are provided. These Adventure 
Holidays are designed to introduce new members to hostelling and existing members 
to new activities. They have proved extremely popular. Their further development is 
limited by the shortage of suitable hostels, although it is hoped that some expansion 
will be possible on the Pembrokeshire and Furness coasts when sufficient hostels are 
available. 

124. The Y.H.A. now has about 218,000 members and in recent years there has been 
a slow but steady growth both in membership and in the usage of hostels ; this growth 
is expected to continue. Hostels are used to some extent throughout the year, but the 
main season for both Adventure Holidays and for ordinary use is July and August, 
although September has become increasingly popular. 

125. The Y.H.A. report that no major increase in the number of hostels on the coast 
is contemplated, although it is hoped to establish a few new hostels on the coasts of 
Pembrokeshire and Cumberland. The Y.H.A. also intend to improve standards and 
provide additional beds at some of the existing hostels. The main difficulty in estab- 
lishing new hostels is that of acquiring suitable buildings. The Y.H.A. would like to 
erect purpose-built hostels but generally lacks the necessary capital. There is also the 
problem of the rising cost of running hostels and maintaining them throughout the 
winter months when usage is severely reduced. 
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THE NATIONAL PATTERN OF COASTAL 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY 



126. This chapter brings together the information presented in the activity surveys 
in order to give an overall picture of the national pattern of active recreation in coastal 
areas. In spite of the lack of reliable statistics, there has clearly been a rapid and 
continuous rise in the total ntimber of people using the coast for recreational activities. 
But the extent to which this general growth has affected individual activities and 
different parts of the coast varies considerably. Similarly, there are important dif- 
ferences in the demands which these activities make on coastal land and the adjacent 
waters. 

Recent changes in levels of participation 

127. The activities which are most difficult to assess in terms of numbers and recent 
growth are those such as casual swimming, sea angling, cycling and rambling, which 
are largely practised in an informal way. Because they are to a large extent unorganised, 
the membership of their governing bodies gives only a very inadequate guide to the 
numbers involved. Also, they have no need for permanent facilities on the coast which 
could give an indication of their occurrence and growth. 

128. The estimates available suggest that in terras of numbers, casual swimming and 
sea angling are by far the most important activities in coastal areas. Both have 
experienced considerable growth in the post-war period, related primarily to greater 
mobility and the increase in the number of people taking seaside holidays. Cycling 
has been declining steadily in popularity since the early 1950’s, due mainly to the 
growth of private motoring, which represents both an alternative means of travel and 
a deterrent to the use of congested coastal roads. As a result, cycling is of minor 
importance in coastal areas, but there is some evidence that numbers may be stabilised 
at roughly their present level. Walking and rambling are similar to cycling in that they 
have been affected by increasing car ownership. The membership of organised ramb- 
ling clubs has, in. general, changed little over the last 10-15 years, but it seems likely 
that the greater mobility given by the private car has led to a growth in the numbers 
of casual walkers in the more remote coastal areas. 

129. Camping smA caravanning provide accommodation in coastal areas as well as 
being activities in their own right. They have both grown rapidly in popularity in 
recent years, particularly during the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. The rate of increase 
m camping may now have slackened, although there is still considerable growth, both 
m the m^ber of participants and in the usage of sites. With growing prosperity the 
present increase in the number of touring caravans seems likely to continue. Youth 
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hostelling has experienced more modest growth, although there has been a steady 
increase both in membership and in the usage of hostels. 

130. The most remarkable growth in the post-war period has taken place in those 
water-based activities which are relatively new to Britain and which are practised on 
both coastal and inland waters. In none of these activities - motor boating, sea canoe- 
ing, sub-aqua and water skiing - has it been possible to obtain satisfactory figures for 
the number of participants using coastal waters. But all the evidence points to their 
having grown very rapidly in recent years, although they are still small compared to 
the major water-based activities of casual swimming, sea angling and sailing. This 
growth has been partly the result of congestion and lack of facilities in inland areas. 
Motor boating, sea canoeing and water skiing have the most participants, but are 
generally little organised ; sub-aqua is smaller, but has a well established club organisa- 
tion. 

131. Of the older-established water-based activities, rowing and organised swimming 
have experienced little increase in participation; numbers are small in both activities 
and are thought to be static, or even declining. Sailing, however, has grown remarkably 
since 1945 on almost every part of the coast, both in the number of clubs and total 
participants. Until the early 1960’s, most of this growth was in dinghy sailing, but in 
the last few years increasing numbers of sailors have been turning to keelboats. 
Although there is a growing number of casual sailors, sailing is probably the most 
organised of all water-based activities, and it is by far the most important in terms of 
the demands which it makes on the coast. 

132. There are also three older land-based activities, riding, wildfowling and golf, 
which have grown considerably in recent years. Wildfowling now has nearly 10,000 
club members in coastal areas, with many more casual wildfowlers. However, the 
growth of controlled shooting, at least, has had relatively little effect on the coast 
because, by its nature, it is based on areas which are little used by other activities. 
Golf, on the other hand, demands substantial areas of coastal land, usually fairly 
close to urban areas, and existing facilities have come under increasing pressure. 
Siding has also grown rapidly in popularity near the main resorts and other coastal 
towns, but the numbers involved are not known. In addition, two newer land-based 
activities, sandyachting and sea cUflf climbing, have recently developed on the coast. 
At present, numbers are small and both take place in quite limited areas. Their 
development seems likely to continue on those parts of the coast which offer suitable 
conditions, but it is difficult to anticipate the extent of their growth. 

Demands on coastal land 

133. This growth in recreational activity has resulted in a number of demands being 
made on coastal land. The simplest demand is for access. Water-based activities must 
have suitable access points to the water. Those activities which depend on the enjoy- 
ment of the natural beauty of the coastline, such as rambling and cycling, need foot- 
paths and rights of way. Far more important from the planning point of view is the 
demand for permanent shore-based facilities on the coast. Many of these are most 
needed on relatively undeveloped parts of the coast. AJl of them require car parking 
and can be important in generating local traffic flows. 

134. The most universal need is for the facilities required to accommodate and handle 
boats. This demand comes both from boating activities such as sailing and water 
skiing, and from others like sub-aqua and sea angling which are making increasing 
use of boats. The main facilities required are moorings for keelboats, dinghy parks, 
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launching ramps and slipways, and ‘hards’ for maintenance. Those faciUties are 
already inadequate in many areas. In addition, there is a demand in the mam sailmg 
areas for such ancillary requirements as boatyards, chandlers’ shops, fuelling points 
and provision stores. 

135. Some of the more organised activities, notably sailing, also require the use of 
a clubhouse, with such amenities as changing and washing accommodation, storage 
space for equipment, a workshop and social and catering facilities. Many existing 
club houses are inadequately equipped by modern standards, and unable to cope 
with the de miTids made upon them. Some of the newer activities have few, if any, 
club facilities, although they will undoubtedly require them as they become better 
organised. There is also a need for simple changing and toilet accommodation for 
swimmers, divers and casual users in most activities. 

136 In recent years, there have also been growing demands for self-catering accom- 
modation in coastal areas for those who take part in outdoor recreation. The most 
important of these demands is probably still for short-stay camping and caravan sites 
and simple overnight accommodation of the youth hostel type. There is also an 
increasing demand for permanent residential accommodation in the form of flats, 
chalets, cottages and static caravans. With increasing affluence and extended leisure 
time, this demand for permanent accommodation is of growing importance, particu- 
larly in the main sailing areas. For example, Caernarvon County Council estimate 
that 31 per cent of the club boatowaers on the North Wales coast have acquired 
permanent holiday accommodation in the area. 

137. The nature and extent of these demands mean that sailmg, and to a lesser extent 
other activities, can have important efiects on the areas in which they take place. 
Perhaps the most serious effect is on the natural beauty of the coastline. If these 
demands are to be met, the inevitable result is the intrusion of buildings, car parks, 
camping sites and other new features into the landscape. But there are other effects 
which may be regarded as beneficial. In some of the most popular sailing areas, local 
villages have prospered by developing into centres that cater directly or indirectly for 
the needs of yachtsmen. Similarly, the development of sailing facilities can have a 
significant effect on the fortunes of small declining ports, such as Port Dinorwic, 
Portmadoc and Buny Port in Wales. Sailing may also be valuable to the holiday 
trade because it helps to extend the season and perhaps attracts the more affluent 
visitor. 



The seasonal pattern of activity 

138. One of the main features of coastal recreational activities is their highly seasonal 
nature. Only wildfowling is a true winter sport in that shooting is confined to the 
period between 1st September and 20th February, although sea angling, sandyachting 
and golf are practised to some extent throughout the year. All other activities take 
place mainly during the summer months, with a season extending from about Easter 
to the end of October, although enthusiasts will continue during the winter, whenever 
weather conditions are suitable. Within this period most activity takes place at Bank 
Holidays and other weekends, and builds up to a peak in the main holiday season in 
July and August. Thus the recreation facilities in coastal areas, experience a marked 
seasonal pattern of use and are subject to distinct holiday and weekend pressures. 

139. There is evidence that in the last few years the seasonality of recreational 
activity has been diminishing in some areas. To some extent, this is the result of such 
technical developments as the introduction of rubber suiting which has enabled 
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diving and water skiing to continue during the winter. But far more important has 
been the growth of local and regional demands on those parts of the coast easily 
accessible to the main urban areas. In particular, the increasing ownership of per- 
manent holiday accommodation means that growing numbers of people are visiting 
these areas at weekends throughout the year. There has also been the growth of 
second and third holidays. This trend seems likely to continue, although the seasonal 
and holiday peaks will remain. Its effect will be to increase the overall pressure on the 
coast, but because this pressure will be spread more evenly throughout the year, it 
should lead to more economic use of the recreational facilities that are provided. 

Congestion and pressure on facilities 

140. The distribution of recreation activity along the coastline of England and Wales 
is largely controlled by the location of four categories of coastal areas. Many coastal 
areas fall into more than one category, and it is often where this occurs that there are 
the greatest recreational pressures and most serious planning problems. 

Coastal areas easily accessible to the main centres of population These areas come 
under heavy pressure from local and regional demands for the facilities required by 
most forms of coastal recreation, but particularly for those associated with the main 
water-based activities. 

The main coastal holiday areas The activities most commonly associated with these 
areas are swimming and bathing, camping and caravanning and casual boating of all 
kinds, but in many cases they are also important sailing areas. 

Coastal areas which can offer especially favourable conditions for certain activities 
These are particularly important to activities such as sandyachting, sub-aqua, sea cliff 
climbing, wildfowling and the surf sports, where the necessary coastal conditions are 
found only in quite limited areas. 

Coastal areas that are noted for their remoteness and natural beauty These are the most 
attractive areas for rambling, cycling and pony trekking, and are also of some impor- 
tance for youth hostelling and camping and caravanning. 

141. Congestion in these recreation areas can result from pressure on two kinds of 
resource : 

The natural recreation resources of the coast These are the immediate water area itself, 
the beaches and foreshore, and the adjacent undeveloped areas of land. Some beaches 
and popular beauty spots become severely overcrowded during the main weekend and 
holiday peaks. Similarly, a few sheltered stretches of water, which are particularly 
attractive to a number of water-based activities, experience some congestion at the 
height of summer, although the Royal Yachting Association report that there is only 
one place, Chichester Harbour, where the capacity of the sailing area appears to have 
been reached. But generally, congestion is not yet a serious problem as far as these 
resources are concerned. The coast itself can accommodate a considerable expansion 
of recreational activity. 

Man-made recreation resources These include permanent facilities like clubhouses, 
slipways and boat moorings as well as such ancillary requirements as access roads, car 
parking and accommodation. Most of these facilities are already subject to seasonal 
congestion in that there are few parts of the coast where they are not filled to capacity 
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during the main holiday peak. But outside this peak period, there is an important dis- 
tinction between dinghy parks and boat moorings and other facilities. The use of most 
facilities is related to the amount of recreational activity taking place and they will 
usually have spare capacity outside this period. But dinghy parks and moorings are 
essentially means of storing boats when they are not in use and may remain full 
throughout the year, whether sailing takes place or not. 

142. For these reasons, those activities which do not require permanent facilities - 
angling, canoeing, climbing, swimming, cycling and sub-aqua have been least affected 
by congestion. But a number of other activities are already experiencing difficulties. 
Existing golf courses are becoming less able to accommodate the marked seasonal 
and weekend demands made upon them. Camping and caravan sites are often in- 
adequate and are usually full during holiday periods. Water skiers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to obtain access to suitable water areas. However, the most 
critical problem is that which faces sailing and all other activities which use boats, 
because of the growing shortage of moorings and, to a lesser extent, dinghy parking 
space. 

143. At present, the most serious congestion occurs along the coast of southern 
England between Poole Harbour and the Thames estuary. This is the most popular 
sailing area in the country as well as being an important holiday area. Much of it is 
also within two hours’ travelling time of some 20 million people, so that it comes 
under heavy regional pressure. On most parts of this coast, the capacity of existing 
recreational facilities has already been reached. In particular, there appears to be 
little room for the expansion of sailing, except through the construction of artificial 
harbours. Similar regional pressures are felt on the coasts of North Wales and 
Lancashire, although on a much smaller scale. Elsewhere, shortages of moorings and 
golf clubs with full memberships are reported on most parts of the coast, while nearly 
all recreational facilities in the south west peninsula become congested during the 
holiday peak. In the next few years, the most important development is likely to be 
the spreading of regional demands into relatively new areas, such as the coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall, West Wales and East Anglia. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF COASTAL RECREATION 



144. The iiicreasing and developing use of coastal areas for recreational activity has 
created a number of new problems and aggravated others. It will be important that 
these be taken into account in the framing of a policy for the development of facilities 
for coastal recreation. In this chapter, therefore, some of the more important of these 
problems are outlined and their implications discussed. 

Access and the provision of roads 

145. With the expected increase in the number of people using coastal areas for 
recreational activity, the question of access is likely to be of critical importance. Two 
kinds of access are needed in coastal recreation areas. The first is the provision of 
footpaths and rights of access to the foreshore for anglers, climbers, walkers and 
ramblers, wildfowlers and similar users. The second is the provision of access for 
motor cars to recreational sites ; this involves the provision of both access roads and 
suitably located car parks. 

146. Quite a lot is already being done to improve access in coastal areas, particularly 
as regards the establishment of rights of way. An important development here has 
been the approval of long distance coast paths for Yorkshire, Pembrokeshire and the 
south west peninsula, and the proposals for others on the coasts of Durham, East 
Suffolk, and the Isle of Wight. But there is an urgent need for the publication of maps 
of rights of way for all coastal areas. Such maps are at present available for only parts 
of the coast. 

147. Road improvements and car parking facilities are also essential to the recrea- 
tional development of many coastal areas, but their provision raises two important 
problems. The first is the question of finance. Under present arrangements the 
Ministry of Transport is responsible for the planning of trunk roads and, because it 
gives a 75% grant towards the cost of approved schemes, for the selection and 
programming of principal roads. In the allocation of resources for these roads the 
Ministry gives priority to the main routes carrying the greatest volume of industrial 
and commercial traffic. The responsibility for the planning of principal and for all 
other classified and unclassified roads rests with the local highway authorities. This 
means that a large part of the cost of providing roads in coastal areas falls on essen- 
tially rural authorities with low rateable values. As a result, some county councils have 
been reluctant to make the necessary improvements, largely because the heavy cost 
incurred would have to be borne by local ratepayers, who would receive little direct 
benefit. There are similar financial difficulties involved in the provision of car parks, 
for experience suggests that they are unlikely to be self-supporting. 
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148. The second problem concerns the affects of motor traffic on the coastal areas 
themselves. Unless the provision of roads and car parks is carefully planned, there is 
a risk that it will attract more people into these areas than can reasonably be accom- 
modated, thus leading to a deterioration in amenities and the landscape. Car parks can 
also intrude upon the landscape if they are not carefully sited. What is needed in these 
areas is the preparation of integrated plans for roads, car parks, footpaths and 
associated facilities that will take account of both the landscape considerations and the 
needs of recreational users. 

149. A special problem of access in some coastal areas arises from the fact that large 
amounts of land are held by the armed forces and other government departments. 
The public is excluded altogether from certain of these areas, while others, for example 
some firing ranges, are subject to periodic closure. Concern is expressed by local 
authorities and recreational users about the continued retention of what are often 
large and important coastal sites. For example, the South West Peninsula Long 
Distance Footpath is blocked by the tank firing range at Lulworth Cove, while part 
of the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park is occupied by military establishments. 

It is felt that, in some cases, these areas are under-used and that consideration should 
be given to their opening up for recreational use. 

Conflicts between water-based activities 

150. Where two or more activities make use of the same stretch of water, rising 
levels of participation have often led to conflicts between them. These conflicts occur 
in two kinds of inshore area, which have slightly different problems : (a) In water areas 
adjacent to popular holiday beaches, the main concern is for the safety of swimmers 
and bathers, for whom most other activities can represent a source of danger, (b) In 
harbours, estuaries and other enclosed waters, the main conflicts are related to 
competition for the use of the water between the various boating activities. 

151. Water areas adjacent to the main holiday beaches In this zone, the most serious 
problem concerns water skiing and motor boating, which can be dangerous not only 
to swimmers and bathers but to most other water users. The most satisfactory solution 
to this problem is to prohibit motor boats and water skiers from coming within a 
specified distance of the shore, except along a buoyed channel reserved for their use. 
Such arrangements have already been introduced by a number of local authorities 
under the Public Health Act, 1961, which enables them to make bye-laws to control 
the use of motor boats within 1,000 yards of the foreshore. On some coasts, particu- 
larly those of Wales and the south west peninsula, conflicts may also occur between 
swimmers and bathers and the surf sports. This problem can be solved by a zoning of 
the beach to separate surfers from other users. Since these activities are largely 
unorganised, timetabling does not seem to be practicable. 

152. Harbours, estuaries and other enclosed waters Conflicts can occur to some 
extent between most water-based activities in these areas, and also between recrea- 
tional boats and commercial craft, but again the most serious problem concerns 
motor boating and water skiing. Generally these are regarded as incompatible with 
other activities in enclosed waters. The only solution to the problems caused by motor 
boats appears to be the introduction of speed restrictions within areas that are 
intensively used by other activities. Such speed hmits have already been introduced in 
most harbours and in many other areas. Water skiing is rather different in that it can 
be practised in such waters if a suitable buoyed area can be set aside for its use. A 
number of local authorities have designated such areas for water skiers and these 
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appear to work successfully. Similarly, where conflicts occur between other users, 
they can usually be resolved by zoning or timetabling arrangements. Generally, 
zoning appears to be the more satisfactory, both because it requires less organisation 
and because it allows all activities to take advantage of favourable weather conditions. 
But where areas of water are not easily divisible, they can be shared on a time basis. 

153. Speed restrictions and zoning arrangements can be important means of in- 
creasing the capacity of water recreation areas, but their success depends upon their 
enforcement. Although local authorities often have power to regulate the use of water 
areas, they can usually only do so by controlling access to the water. As far as off- 
shore water areas are concerned, they seldom have the necessary staff and there is also 
the problem of identifying those who infringe the regulations. In the long term, the 
only solution to this problem may be the appointment of water wardens with suitable 
powers, and the compulsory registration of motor boats, and perhaps other small 
craft, so that they and their owners are clearly identifiable. Such a solution was 
reluctantly proposed for inland waters in the survey, Inland Waters and Recreation, 
by the Central Council for Physical Recreation. There is also a need for a code of 
behaviour for recreational users in coastal areas, similar to The Water Sports Code 
prepared by the C.C.P.R. for inland waters. 

Conservation 

154. Intensive use of coastal areas by most forms of recreational activity can lead to 
the increasing disturbance of the ecological balance. Three main kinds of coastal 
habitat are particularly vulnerable to the effects of recreational use. 

Sand dunes Here the main problem is the acceleration of dune erosion by trampling 
and the growing practice in some areas of driving private cars over the sand dunes in 
order to reach the beach. For example, this kind of dune erosion has become a major 
problem on a number of beaches on the coast of Anglesey. 

Salt marshes, shingle and mudbanks In these areas, vegetation is little affected by 
recreational use, but disturbance of bird life can be a serious problem. Many estuaries 
and enclosed waters, which are attractive for sailing and other water-based activities, 
are also important feeding grounds for wildfowl and waders. Among recreational 
users, wildfowlers are particularly interested in preserving these habitats and often 
spend considerable sums of money on conservation and the rearing of wildfowl. 
Some of these areas, like parts of Poole Harbour and the tidal reaches of the River 
Blackwater, have important shellfish fisheries, which may also be affected by recrea- 
tional use. 

^Hard’ shores Here the main problems are the risk of fires, damage to plants and 
disturbance of birds. These problems may become serious where large numbers of 
people congregate. In addition, the growth of sea cliff climbing, which is concentrated 
into very limited areas, may lead to minor cliff erosion. 

155. Perhaps the most important conflict between conservation and recreational 
activity arises from the disturbance of bird life. Disturbance at roosting and nesting 
sites is the most serious problem and is caused particularly by the noise from powered 
craft and by sailors and other boat users landing on islands used by birds for nesting 
and roosting. Generally, disturbance at feeding grounds is not so important, since 
these are usually mudflats which are used by the birds at times when they are not 
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suitable for recreational activity, although the increasing use of canoes and shallow- 
draughted powered craft, which allow penetration into small waterways, may make 
this a growing problem. 

1 56. It is clear that certain areas need to be safeguarded from the effects of recrea- 
tional activity. Most activities must be severely limited or even precluded within 
nature reser\^es and it may be necessary to protect vulnerable habitats elsewhere by 
legislation which controls access: for example, landing on certain islands during the 
nesting season might need to be prohibited. In all cases, the existence of controlled 
areas should be clearly indicated or made known to recreational users through their 
club organisations. Where a demand exists for additional recreation facilities it is 
important that an assessment should be made of the effects of increased recreational 
use on the ecological balance of the area, and that this should be taken into account 
in determining the extent of the expansion of activity. In particular, studies should 
be made that will indicate the areas where additional boat moorings and shore-based 
facilities can be absorbed with least damage to the natural habitat. An important 
study of this type has already been carried out for Langstone Harbour.* 

The financing of facilities for coastal recreation 

157. If the growing demand for recreational facilities in coastal areas is to be met, 
there will need to be considerable capital investment in these areas. Capital for the 
development of such facilities may be provided by amateur sports clubs, private 
enterprise or local authorities. Of these, the amateur sports clubs and private enter- 
prise seem unlikely to make a major contribution. Most amateur sports clubs lack the 
capital necessary to carry out large-scale developments, even with grant aid from the 
Department of Education and Science. Private investors appear to be still doubtful 
about the commercial viability of facilities whose marked seasonal pattern of use may 
mean that they are not sufficiently remunerative, unless they are associated with other 
revenue producing developments. This means that in the future local authorities may 
have to play a larger part in financing coastal recreation facilities than they have in 
the past. Certainly, recreational users appear to support increased provision of 
facilities by local authorities. 

158. The main problem here is that much of the coastline is controlled by rural 
district councils and other small authorities with insufficient funds to invest in such 
projects. In such cases it is not reasonable to expect rural authorities with limited 
resources to meet unaided the regional, and in some cases national, demands made by 
recreational users resident in other areas. For these reasons, there may be a need for a 
revision of the present financial arrangements, so that local authorities can obtain 
direct government assistance for the development of these facilities. An alternative 
solution might be some system of collective financing so that the cost of a coastal 
recreational project could be spread over its catchment area. Legislation already 
permits authorities to combine in financing a recreational project, but there is a need 
to make the arrangements for effective joint action easier. 

Marinas 

159. The growing shortage of conventional swinging moorings has led to a demand 
for other types of moorings. As a result, there have been a number of proposals in 

*See C. R. Tubbs, Langstone Harbour, Hampshire: a study of harbour uses and conservation. (Dupli- 
cated typescript.) The Nature Conservancy, July 1966. 
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recent yeais for the construction of ‘marinas’ or artificial yacht harbours. These 
include both completely new harbours with locks which maintain the water surface 
at a constant level, and those which are formed more simply in existing sheltered 
waters by the provision of access to moorings along broadwalks floating on pontoons. 
Most of these have been for sites on the eastern and southern coasts of England, 
although a few have been proposed elsewhere. Generally, they are designed to provide 
moorings for between 500 and 1,000 craft, together with such ancillary facilities as 
fresh water and electricity supplies, a clubhouse, car parking, changing and showering 
accommodation, fuelling points, provision stores, repair and maintenance facilities 
and chandlers’ shops. Many of them also incorporate substantial land-based holiday 
facilities in the form of hotels and motels, flats, chalets and other weekend accommo- 
dation. The most ambitious scheme so far proposed is that for a marina at Brighton, 
where a £10 million development is planned to provide berths for between 2,000 and 
3,000 craft in association with a large entertainments complex. 

1 60. The cost of providing such marinas is nearly always high, largely because of the 
heavy expenditure incurred in excavation and the construction of locks and sea walls. 
In most schemes, the cost per berth works out at £1,000 or more, and the Royal 
Yachting Association suggests that in very exceptional circumstances where a com- 
pletely new artificial harbour has to be built, it could be as high as £10,000. Because 
of the heavy capital investment required, there is some doubt about whether marinas 
can ever be economic propositions unless they are accompanied by other revenue 
producing developments. Even where such developments are permitted, rents nor- 
mally need to be very much higher than those charged for conventional moorings; 
an average rental for a 25-foot craft might be of the order of £100 a year. 

161. In the past it has often proved difficult to raise the necessary capital for the 
development of marinas, mainly because private investors have been uncertain about 
their commercial prospects. Similarly, local authorities have been reluctant to invest 
in marinas without financial support from the Government. But recently, they have 
been the subject of an increasing number of planning applications. Some of these have 
been approved and a few marinas built at places on the south coast of England, like 
Newhaven and Chichester Harbour (See plates 5 and 6). But many others have 
been refused, usually because of landscape considerations or because the land-based 
holiday facilities represented the major part of the scheme. Sometimes, there is also 
the problem that the existing road pattern may not be able to cope with the traffic 
likely to be generated by a large marina. 

162. Marinas appear to offer a number of advantages in addition to the provision of 
moorings. They can be useful means of raising the general standard of facilities avail- 
able to sailors and, if they are designed for multi-purpose use, for other recreational 
users. In places such as the Essex Creeks, where soft mud makes it difficult to launch 
boats at low tide, they could increase the capacity of the sailing aiea by allowing 
sailing to take place at all states of the tide. They may also be an asset to the local 
area; for example Newhaven is finding that its marina is an attraction which is helping 
its development as an informal holiday centre. 

163. Thus in areas where an expansion of sailing is thought desirable, the importance 
of marinas should be recognised and their development encouraged in suitable loca- 
tions. Where the ancillary land-based facilities, which make marinas profitable for 
private enterprise, are not permitted by planning considerations there may be a case 
for the development of simple yacht harbours by the local authority. There is also 
need for an investigation of the economics of such developments. 
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Pollution 



164. Pollution of coastal waters by oil, industrial effluents and domestic sewage can 
be an important deterrent to most water-based activities. Those who are most con- 
scious of the problem are participants in activities which involve entry to the water, 
notably sub-aqua, swimming and water skiing. But it can also create a problem for 
dinghy sailors and canoeists, who are likely to experience a number of capsizes, as 
well as being of nuisance value during boat handling operations. Because of its effect on 
marine life, pollution can also prevent the use of areas for sea angling, while oil 
pollution in particular can be a serious menace to wildfowl. 

165. Complaints about pollution were made in most of the reports from the Regional 
Sports Councils and the governing bodies of water-based activities. Pollntion from oil 
and untreated sewage seems to occur to some extent on most parts of the coast, 
particularly where there are large coastal urban areas. However, it does not yet appear 
to seriously restrict the use of open coasts for water-based activities, although it is 
often unpleasant and is thought to be increasing. But in some estuaries and other 
enclosed waters the problem assumes much more serious proportions. It is most acute 
in north-east England, where pollution of all kinds limits the use of the estuaries of 
the Tyne, Wear and Tees for many water-based activities. On this coast there is also 
the problem of the colliery waste dumped into the sea, much of which is subsequently 
deposited on to the beaches. Most other estuaries with industrial hinterlands are 
polluted to some extent, particularly the Bristol Channel, the Mersey, the Humber, 
the Thames and Southampton Water. There is little that can be done about such 
pollution, except through the construction of inland treatment works in coastal 
towns and stricter control over the discharging of oil and industrial effluents into 
coastal waters. In some areas, much is already being done to reduce the incidence of 
pollution. 

Water safety 

166. One of the most serious problems that has arisen from the rapid growth of 
w'ater-based recreation in coastal areas is that of water safety. There are really two 
separate but related problems here. The first concerns the safety of those who use 
boats of all kinds. This problem has become serious, due both to the growth in the 
number of boats and to the increasing numbers of casual participants who venture on 
to the open sea without the benefit of the training and advice that are provided by 
organised clubs. This problem can only be alleviated by the provision of additional 
rescue craft, the establishment of advice and warning services and the organisation of 
suitable training courses for those who want them. In enclosed waters, safety can also 
be improved by a zoning of the water area that separates different activities. 

167. The second problem concerns the safety of swimmers and bathers. This has 
become increasingly important in recent years for several reasons. Not only are more 
people bathing in the sea, but greater mobility and the growth of self-catering accom- 
modation away from the main resorts have meant that increasing numbers are 
bathing from isolated beaches, often without safety facilities of any sort. In addition, 
the increasing use of water sports equipment, such as surf boards, surf canoes and 
small boats of all kinds, represents a growing danger to bathers, and especially to 
children. The main need here is for some form of zoning that will allow water skiing 
and the surf sports to be practised without danger to bathers. Ideally the zones should 
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be indicated by marker buoys, but where this is not practicable, suitable notices or 
other signs can be placed at the water’s edge. 

168. At present, the standard of warning and rescue services around the coast varies 
considerably. In many places these facilities are either inadequate or non-existent. A 
number of resorts already have lifeguards on their main holiday beaches and many 
more have posted warning notices. In some areas, these are supplemented by life- 
boats and high speed inshore rescue boats provided by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution. There is also a variety of other organisations and voluntary bodies 
teaching life saving methods, providing rescue services and publicising the dangers 
of swi mming and bathing. But in the country as a whole there is already a need for 
the improvement of safety facilities. This will be made more urgent by the expected 
increase in participation in water-based recreation. 

169. Water safety in coastal areas is becoming such a major problem that there may 
be a case for the establishment of a National Lifeguard Corps with powers to enforce 
safety regulations. There is certainly a need for the standardisation of rescue services 
and close co-operation between the various bodies involved. A start has been made in 
this by the publication by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents of A 
National Colour Code for Flags, Notice Boards and Life Saving Equipment. (See 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular 40/67, National Water Safety 
Campaign.) This sets out the basis for a imiform and generally recognised system of 
safety marking for bathing areas, both coastal and inland. If this system is adopted by 
all coastal local authorities, it will lead to the standardisation of flag signals and 
danger notices. It is important that it should be given the widest possible publicity. 

170. Recreational organisations have become increasingly conscious of the need to 
introduce higher standards of water safety in coastal areas and have already done a 
great deal in this direction. Sailing clubs, in particular, accept responsibility for the 
safety of their members and provide their own rescue service during racing; some of 
the bigger clubs have fast powered rescue boats which patrol large areas. Instruction 
courses are also regularly organised for canoeists and sailors, for whom there are 
52 sailing schools recognised by the Royal Yachting Association. 

171. The recent growth of surf life saving as an activity has been an important 
development in water safety in some areas, for member clubs of the Surf Life Saving 
Association of Great Britain provide trained life saving patrols at a number of resorts. 
Another recent innovation has been the development of rescue techniques by canoeists, 
particularly on the north east coast, who claim that their method is the fastest known 
approach to a swimmer in difficulties. Several beaches in north east England enjoyed 
canoe lifeguard patrols during the summer of 1967 and a Corps of Canoe Life Guards 
has been organised by the British Canoe Union. 
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A POLICY FOR COASTAL RECREATION 



172. The rapid growth of coastal recreation in the last 20 years has led to increasing 
demands on coastal land, particularly for the development of permanent facilities. 
On many parts of the coast it would appear that existing facilities do not meet even 
the present demand, at least during the peak period. This suggests that at the present 
level of investment, the capacity of the coast for recreational use will be reached within 
the near future. Yet at the same time, all the available evidence points to levels of 
participation in most forms of coastal recreation continuing to rise rapidly. 

173. Over the coastline as a whole, there is likely to be a rapidly growing demand for 
the further provision and development of recreational facilities. If this demand is to be 
satisfied, there will be need for considerable public investment and the adoption of 
more positive planning policies for the development of such facilities. Planning for 
recreation should be regarded as an integral part of planning as a whole and the needs 
of recreational users must be fully taken into account in the preparation of develop- 
ment plans for coastal areas. 

Facilities required 

174. The kind of evidence on which this study is based makes it clear that there is 
need for a more detailed assessment, on a regional and a national scale, of the require- 
ments of both organised and casual users. Nevertheless, the recreational facilities 
most urgently required in coastal areas emerge quite clearly as follows : 

Facilities for boating activities The most critical problem is the shortage of storage for 
boats, especially moorings for keelboats. In the long run, this can only be solved by the 
development of marinas in suitable locations. Elsewhere there will be a need for 
additional dinghy parking, public slipways and allied facilities. 

Clubhouse facilities There is a growing demand from both organised and casual users 
for the provision of washing, changing and locker facilities, storage space for equip- 
ment, catering arrangements and other social facilities. Such facilities can most con- 
veniently be provided in some form of clubhouse associated with other facilities. 
Wherever possible, these clubhouse facilities should be designed for joint use. 

Public camp sites to accommodate both tents and short-stay caravans There is a need 
for large ‘holiday’ sites with a high standard of facilities, and for smaller ‘country’ 
sites with more basic facilities. Generally, it appears that such sites will need to be 
largely provided by local authorities. 
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Buoyed areas and access lanes for water skiers The development of this activity in 
coastal waters can only take place without danger to other users if such facilities are 
provided and control over them exercised by clubs or local authorities. 

Access There is need for a clarification of the status of all footpaths, the provision of 
additional access points to the water, and right of access to the foreshore and to 
undeveloped coastal areas. 

Golf courses and other golf facilities More public golf courses are required to relieve 
the weekend and holiday pressures on existing clubs. These will probably need to be 
provided by local authorities. 

175. Roads and other ancillary requirements It must also be recognised that the 
provision of these facilities will create additional demands for such ancillary require- 
ments as access roads, car parking and residential accommodation. In particular, the 
provision of suitable roads is of critical importance, for the recreational development 
of coastal areas cannot be adequately planned in relation to a network of roads 
designed entirely for other purposes. For this reason, the needs of recreational usem 
should be taken into account in the planning of trunk and principal roads. Considera- 
tion should also be given to the provision of grants for other roads which are essential 
to the recreational development of a coastal area. 

The provision of facilities 

176. The provision of these facilities in coastal areas will require large-scale invest- 
ment, both in capital expenditure and in maintenance and administration. This will 
involve important decisions related to (i) the kind of agency that will provide the 
facilities, (ii) the nature of the facilities they provide, and (iii) the way in which these 
facilities will be allocated to the various activities and categories of user. 

177. The agencies to provide facilities Wherever possible, voluntary enterprise should 
be increasingly involved in the development of recreational facilities. Through its 
extension of grant-aid, the Government is already encouraging national and local 
voluntary organisations to improve and expand their facilities. But generally it 
appears that the range of facilities which can be provided and maintained in coastal 
areas by voluntary organisations is strictly limited and that public authorities will 
need to play a larger part in the financing and administration of facilities. 

178. This need for public authority provision arises primarily from the scale and 
nature of the financial problems involved, which were discussed in detail in Chapter 
Four. But there are other reasons why public authorities will need to play a dominant 
role in the provision of facilities. The following are the most important : 

(a) Unlike private enterprise, public authorities are able to acquire and obtain public 
access to large areas of land where these are at present in multiple ownership. 
This may be particularly important where developments such as marinas involve 
the acquisition of parts of the foreshore and the adjacent land area. 

(b) Large areas of coastal land and water are already owned or controlled by public 
authorities, which can therefore more easily provide the necessary facilities and 
introduce management techniques. 

(c) Public authorities appear to be the most suitable agencies to provide facilities for 
the casual user. 
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Cd) It is public authorities which provide the roads and other basic services that are 
needed to support recreational facilities. 

1 79. The nature of the facilities to be provided In view of the wide range of recreational 
activities that are often focused on quite limited coastal areas, facilities should 
wherever possible be designed to allow for multiple use. At present, insufficient is 
known about the capacity of different types of recreational facility for multiple use 
and research is needed. Nevertheless it appears that the development of both marinas 
and clubhouse buildings might offer the opportunity to provide facilities suitable for 
use by a number of activities. Similarly, it appears that the capacity of some enclosed 
water areas for multiple use might be increased by the introduction of a system of 
zoning. 

180. The allocation of facilities to the various activities and categories of user There 
are really two problems here. The first arises because some activities, for one reason 
or another, are in a stronger position in putting in a claim for the available facilities 
than are others. This is an extremely complex problem, but as a general principle, 
efforts should be made to provide facilities somewhere for all activities, irrespective of 
their number of participants or degree of organisation. 

181. The second problem concerns the extent to which the use of publicly-provided 
facilities should be restricted to organised clubs. In their ability to discipline members, 
clubs have the important advantage that they exercise a measure of control over 
facilities. But it must be recognised that a large part of total demand will continue to 
come from the casual user, partly because of the nature of the activities themselves 
and partly because of the problem of the seasonal peak when there are large numbers 
of holiday users in coastal areas, all of whom cannot be expected to join local clubs. 

182. As far as boating activities are concerned, there is also an important difference 
between coastal and inland waters. Whereas in inland areas congestion can occur on 
the water itself, the extent of coastal waters is in a sense unlimited and congestion 
generally occurs only at the access points. For these reasons, provision should always 
be made for the casual user in coastal areas, although the development of club 
organisation should also be encouraged. This encouragement of the formation of 
clubs is particularly important in relation to such activities as water skiing and power 
boating, which can affect the safety and enjoyment of others unless some form of 
control is exercised. 

Regional and national considerations 

183. The main demand for recreational facilities in most coastal areas comes from 
outside their immediate hinterland. On the one hand, increasing mobility allows 
people to travel much further afield for their recreation, while on the other, the large 
scale of many of the facilities required means that they can only be viable if they have 
a regional catchment. It is therefore important that individual coastal areas should 
not be planned in isolation, but regarded as an integral part of a wider region, For 
some activities, such as sailing and water skiing, there is total demand for facilities 
which may be satisfied in either coastal or inland areas, and some kind of balance 
between the two must be struck. 

184. Thus before large-scale facilities are provided in coastal areas, there is a need 
for an assessment of the regional, and in some cases national, demand for such 
facilities, whose location should be determined by the needs of the region, or even 
nation, as a whole. The corollary of this is that the regional implications of develop- 
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ment of facilities need to be considered in terms of the possible effects on other 
recreation areas, both coastal and inland. There is thus a need for consultation and 
co-ordination between authorities in the planning and provision of facilities. It was 
the recognition of this need that led to the Sports Council recommending the setting 
up of Regional Sports Councils, which are constituted to bring together representatives 
of local authorities, recreational organisations and assessors of government depart- 
ments to co-operate in planning the future development of facilities. 

Types of coastal recreation area 

1 85. Coastal areas are subject to different kinds and levels and demand forrecreational 
facilities, depending on the nature of the activities for which they are suitable and the 
extent to which they are exposed to local, regional and national pressures. At the 
same time, different coastal areas vary considerably in the extent to which they can 
sustain recreational use without serious deteiioration in their landscape value. There 
are also important differences in the needs of those recreational users whose enjoy- 
ment of their activity depends on the company of others and those who seek solitude. 
For these reasons, in planning the provision of facilities it is important to strike some 
kind of balance, on the one hand between conservation and development, and on the 
other between different types of recreational user. 

186. It would appear that two basic types of coastal recreation area might be 
recognised, each requiring different treatment and a different level of investment. 

'Intensive' coastal recreation areas These are areas in which investment will be required 
for recreational facilities of all kinds, and also for access roads, car parking, accom- 
modation and other ancillary requirements. The aim should be to absorb the maximum 
amount of recreational use within a limited area and the emphasis would be on the 
man-made facilities rather than on the natural character of the coast. The development 
of such areas is most needed on those parts of the coast which have to accommodate 
heavy local and regional demands from the major centres of population, but they 
are also required in some of the main holiday areas. 

‘Natural' coastal recreation areas Planning policy in these areas should reflect the need 
to preserve the natural environment. Recreational facilities should only be provided 
where this can be done without serious damage to the present character of the area, 
and these would normally be restricted to access roads, parking spaces, footpaths and 
perhaps basic camp sites and simple overnight accommodation. 

These two basic types of coastal recreation area may be regarded as conceptual 
models which describe extremes between conservation on the one hand and develop- 
ment on the other. In practice, the level of investment in recreational facilities within 
any particular coastal area should be determined by a consideration of both predictions 
of demand and the capacity of the area to sustain different kinds and levels of use. 

The capacity of coastal recreation areas 

187. The capacity of an area for recreational use may be defined in three ways: 

Its physical capacity This is controlled by the area of land and water available for 
recreational activity and for associated facilities. For example, the capacity of a sailing 
area may be determined by reference to navigational conditions and the number of 
moorings that can be laid down. 
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Its environmental capacity This depends upon such considerations as the landscape 
value of the area, the conservation of natural habitats and the interests of local 
inhabitants. 

The capacity of ancillary requirements, such as access roads and parking space. 

188. By an examination of the capacity of an area defined in these ways, it should be 
possible to determine the level of recreational activity that is appropriate to it. In 
practice, this is an extremely complex problem, for the capacity of an area defined in 
each of these ways is not fixed but is itself determined by decisions which have to be 
made relating to other variables. Both the physical capacity of the area and the 
capacity of the ancillary requirements may be considerably influenced by the level of 
investment, both in the development of facilities and of management techniques. The 
enviionmentai capacity can only be determined by reference to some chosen environ- 
mental standard which it is deemed desirable to maintain. Capacity is also affected by 
the nature of the activities which are to take place in the area. Some activities have a 
much greater effect on existing land uses, on the general amenities of the area and on 
the ecological balance than do others. 

189. At present, little research has been carried out into the problem of assessing 
capacity in coastal areas. However, two useful pilot studies of different aspects of the 
problem have been made in Hampshire. The County Planning Department has 
carried out a survey of the River Hamble, which suggests that the capacity of the 
river for sailing is of the order of 3,000 craft of all kinds compared to the present 
total of 1,300. Similarly, a local officer of the Nature Conservancy has studied the 
relationship between conservation and recreational use in Langstone Harbour (see 
para. 1 56). Both of these have produced valuable information, but they need to be 
supplemented by broader-based studies that take into account all the implications of 
recreational use, similar in scope to the Nature Conservancy’s Report on Broadland. 

Management 

1 90. The capacity of a coastal area for recreational use can be increased in two ways 
- by the provision of additional facilities and by the introduction of management 
techniques. Generally, it appears that levels of demand in many coastal areas are 
rising so fast that all facilities likely to be provided will be used to capacity, at least 
during the peak period. If this is so, the principal controlling factor will be the amount 
of congestion. Thus beyond a certain point, the increased use of such areas can only 
be achieved by careful management and control. 

191. In Britain there is as yet little experience of techniques of multi-purpose manage- 
ment for recreation in either inland or coastal areas. But as far as coastal areas are 
concerned, it appears that management should have four main aims. 

(i) It should ensure the optimum use of recreation areas by such measures as marine 
traffic control, timetabling and zoning arrangements. This would apply particu- 
larly to ‘Intensive’ areas. 

(li) It should protect all recreational facilities, particularly those in ‘Natural’ and 
conservation areas, from misuse. 

(iii) It should introduce and maintain a high standard of water safety. Water safety 
has become such a serious problem that there is need for the introductiofi of 
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management techniques to supplement the provision of warning and rescue 
services. In particular, there is need for the segregation of incompatible activities. 

(iv) It should provide an information service. Successful management depends upon 
information about such matters as rights of way, access points, restricted areas 
and water safety regulations being readily available to the public. As well as 
information points, there may be a case for the publication of special maps for 
coastal recreation areas. These might be on a larger scale than the Ordnance 
Survey’s one inch Tourist Edition maps and show all the relevant information 
about both land and water areas. 

192. Three of these functions depend on the exercise of a measure of control over 
users, and this in turn depends on some means of implementation. Under present 
arrangements, the main burden of managing the use of coastal recreation facilities 
would have to be home by local authorities, many of which are ill-equipped to deal 
with the problems involved, particularly with regard to water-based activities. If they 
are to exercise this control satisfactorily, it may be necessary to introduce some kind 
of warden service in coastal recreation areas and perhaps even the compulsory 
registration of small boats. 

Research 

193. Although a large amount of information has been assembled in the preparation 
of this study, it has become increasingly evident that insufficient is known about many 
aspects of coastal recreation. It appears that further research is urgently required in 
three main fields. 

The demand for facilities Here there is a need for research into two main topics: the 
type of facilities required by recreational users; and the development of methods for 
assessing the demand for those facilities. In particular, more needs to be known about 
the relationship between local, regional and national demands. 

The capacity of coastal areas for recreational use The most urgent need is for the 
development of techniques for assessing the ability of particular coastal areas to 
sustain different kinds and amoimts of recreational use. Beyond this, research is 
required into ways of integrating recreational facilities and their ancillary require- 
ments with existing land uses and the general coastal environment. 

Multi-purpose management Again there is a need for research into two main topics: 
the capacity of different types of coastal recreation facility for multiple use; and the 
development of management techniques suitable for introduction into coastal areas. 
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SUMMARY 



194. Introduction 

1. England and Wales has an extremely varied coastline of some 2,700 miles. Its 
physical diversity makes it attractive for a great many recreational activities, both 
land and water-based. 

2. The total demand for coastal recreation facilities may be conveniently divided into 
local, regional and national demands. 

3. Improved roads and private car ownership are making parts of the coast in- 
creasingly accessible for local and regional demands. 

195. Levels of participation 

1. Levels of participation in most forms of coastal recreation are growing rapidly; 
the main exceptions are rowing, cycling and club swimming. 

2. The water-based activities have experienced the fastest rates of growth. This applies 
particularly to the newer activities of motor boating, sub-aqua, sea canoeing and 
water skiing, although the last three are still relatively small. 

3. In terms of participants, casual swimming and sea angUng are the most important 
activities. Sailing has also grown rapidly and, although it has fewer participants, it 
has the strongest club organisation of all activities. 

4. AH the available evidence points to this growth in participation continuing. 

196. The nature of the demand for facilities 

1 . Increasing participation in recreational activities has led to a growing demand for 
permanent facilities in the form of club houses, marinas, camping sites, etc. 

2. Sadiug and the other boating activities make the heaviest demands on coastal land. 
Sailing appears to have the most important economic effects on the area in which it 
takes place. 

3. The demand for moorinp and dinghy parks is rather different from the demand 
for most other facilities in that it does not vary according to the amount of use, 
but is fixed by the total number of boats requiring ‘storage’. 

4. Most land-based activities are rather less demanding in terms of permanent 
facilities and are primarily interested in questions of access and the provision of 
self-catering accommodation. 
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5. The greater part of the total demand for facilities originates outside coastal areas. 
Regional demands from the main urban areas are probably becoming the most 
important kind of demand, and are now spreading into new areas. 

6. The demand for most kinds of facilities has a marked seasonal pattern which leads 
to congestion at peak times and may make the provision of facilities unattractive 
to commercial enterprise. 

7. Some demand may be unexpressed owing to lack of facilities. The provision of 
facilities may itself serve to create demand. 

197. Facilities required 

There is a need for a more detailed assessment, on a national and a regional scale, of 

the requirements of both organised and casual users. But the recreational facilities 

most urgently required in coastal areas appear to be as follows ; 

1. Additional moorings, dinghy parking and allied facilities for sailing and other boat 
activities The development of ‘marinas’ should be encouraged in suitable locations 
in order to increase the capacity of sailing areas. Elsewhere, consideration should 
be given to the provision of dinghy parks, public slipways and pile moorings in 
place of swinging moorings. 

2. Clubhouse facilities in association with other facilities These should provide wash- 
ing, changing and locker facilities, storage space for equipment, catering arrange- 
ments and other social facilities. There is a demand for such facilities by most 
organised users and suitable buildings might be designed for use by a number of 
activities. 

3. Public camp sites for both tents and short-stay caravans, which will probably need 
to be provided by local authorities. There is a need for large ‘holiday’ sites with a 
high standard of facilities, and for smaller ‘country’ sites with more basic facilities. 

4. Buoyed areas and access lanes for water skiers, under the control of clubs or local 
authorities. 

5. Footpaths and right of access to the foreshore and to undeveloped coastal areas. 

6. More municipal golf courses and other golf facilities, which would relieve the 
weekend and holiday pressures on existing clubs. 

7. Ancillary requirements Provision of these facilities will create additional demands 
for access roads, car parks, accommodation, etc. 

198. Congestion and pressure on facilities 

1. On the greater part of the coast, existing facilities do not even match present 
demand. 

2. The main problem of congestion stems from a shortage of permanent facilities and 
the concentration of demand on to certain parts of the coast. The coast as a whole 
can accommodate a considerable expansion of recreational activity. 

3. The most critical problem is the shortage of facilities for boats of all kinds, and 
particularly moorings for keelboats. In the long run, it appears that this problem 
can only be solved by the development of marinas. 

4. The most serious congestion occurs on those parts of the coast easily accessible to 
the main built-up areas and particularly on the coast of south east England. In 
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most other coastal areas some congestion occurs at holiday and weekend peaks. 

5. There is least congestion on the coasts of west Wales and northern England and 
also on parts of the east coast. 

199. Problems 

1 . Conflict can occur between most water-based activities, but is usually most serious 
when it concerns water skiing and motor boating. In general, zoning appears to be 
a more satisfactory solution than timetabling in coastal areas. There is also need 
for a code of behaviour for users of coastal waters similar to the Water Sports 
Code. 

2. Pollution occurs to some extent on all parts of the coast, but only reaches serious 
proportions in some estuaries with urban and industrial hinterlands. 

3. Water safety is a growing problem and national action is probably necessary. 
There is need for the standardization of rescue and warning services and perhaps 
the creation of a National Lifeguard Corps, with powers to enforce safety regula- 
tions. 

200. Policy 

1. Recreation is becoming increasingly important as a user of coastal land. Planning 
for recreation should be regarded as an integral part of coastal planning as a whole. 

2. Facilities should be provided somewhere for all types of activity and their use 
should not be restricted to those who are members of clubs. The formation of 
clubs should be encouraged but provision always made for the casual user. 

3. The planning of coastal recreation areas should take account of regional and 
national as well as local considerations. 

4. The provision of suitable roads is of fundamental importance in the recreational 
development of coastal areas. The needs of recreational users should be taken into 
account in the planning of trunk and principal roads and consideration given to 
the provision of grants for other essential roads. 

5. Two basic types of coastal recreation areas might be recognised, each requiring 
different treatment and a different level of investment. These are ‘Intensive’ and 
Natural coastal recreation areas, which may be regarded as conceptual models 
which describe extremes between conservation on the one hand and development 
on the other. 

6. The extent of recreational development within an area should be based on an 
assessment of its capacity for recreational use. This should involve a consideration 
of its physical capacity, its environmental capacity in terms of conservation, land- 
scape and amenity, and the capacity of such ancillary requirements as car parking 
and access roads. 

7. Management techniques should be used to increase the capacity of coastal recrea- 
tion areas, wherever this is thought desirable. 

8. Local authorities should play a larger part in the provision and financing of 
facilities. Since the major part of the demand for these facilities usually comes 
from outside their administrative area, they will need Government assistance 

9. Facilities should be designed for multi-pinpose use wherever this is practicable. 
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201. Management 



Beyond a certain point, the capacity of coastal recreation areas can only be increased 
by the introduction of management techniques. The management of coastal recreation 
areas should have four main aims. 

1. It should ensure the optimum use of coastal recreation areas. 

2. It should protect all recreational facilities from misuse. 

3. It should introduce and maintain a high standard of water safety. 

4. It should provide an information service. 

202. Research required 

Further research is required in three main fields: 

1. The demand for facilities. 

2. The capacity of coastal areas for recreational use. 

3. Techniques of multi-purpose management. 
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APPENDIX 'A 



ORGANISATIONS AND BODIES THAT 
SUBMITTED EVIDENCE 



(a) Regional Sports Councils 

Sports Council for Wales 
East Midland Sports Council 
Eastern Sports Council 

Greater London and South East Sports Council 

Northern Sports Council 

North-West Sports Council 

Southern Sports Council 

South Western Sports Council 

Yorkshire and Humberside Sports Council 

(b) GoTeming Bodies and other Recreational Organisations 

Amateur Rowing Association 

Amateur Swimming Association 

British Canoe Union 

British Mountaineering Council 

British Sub-Aqua Club 

British Water Ski Federation 

Camping Club of Great Britain and Ireland 

Caravan Club 

Cyclists Touring Club 

Golf Development Council 

Ramblers Association 

Royal Yachting Association 

Surf Life Saving Association of Great Britain 

Wildfow'Iers Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

Youth Hostels Association (England and Wales) 
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REGIONAL SPORTS COUNCILS 



1. NORTHERN 

2. NORTH WEST 

3 . YORKSHIRE AND HUMBERSIDE 

4. WEST MIDLANDS 

5 . EAST MIDLANDS 

6. EASTERN 

7. GREATER LONDON 
AND SOUTH EAST 

8. SOUTHERN 

9. SOUTH WESTERN 

10. SPORTS COUNCIL 
FOR WALES 



REGIONAL SPORTS 
COUNCIL BOUNDARIES 

COUNTY BOUNDARIES 




Figure 3 
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APPENDIX 'B' 

SUMMARIES OF THE REPORTS FROM THE 
REGIONAL SPORTS COUNCILS 



1 . The reports prepared by the Regional Sports Councils varied considerably, both 
in length and in method of presentation. In order to make them broadly comparable, 
the information they contain has been summarised under four main headings. These 
are (a) the regional coastline, (b) activities, (c) problems, and (d) congestion and 
capacity for further development. This has involved altering the structure of many of 
the reports, although the original form has been retained as far as possible. The areas 
of the Regional Sports Councils are shown in figure 3 on page 55. 

WALES 

The Welsh Coastline 

2. Wales has a very long coastline of 735 miles which provides some of the finest 
coastal scenery in Britain. Except in north-east and south-east Wales, the coast is 
relatively little developed and offers excellent natural facilities for most forms of 
coastal recreation. 

3. In North Wales between the Dee estuary and Great Ormes Head there are a 
number of holiday resorts, such as Rhyl and Llandudno, and the beaches are used 
intensively for swimming and bathing, particularly by day tourists. The best natural 
facilities for boating activities in North Wales are provided by Conway Bay and the 
Menai Straits, where there has been a considerable development of sailing in recent 
years. Anglesey is as yet less developed as a holiday area, but sailing is growing 
rapidly at Holyhead and a number of the other small harbours, while the fine sandy 
beaches are being increasingly used for swimming and bathing. The whole of the coast 
of North Wales and Anglesey is also a very popular canoe touring area. The Lleyn 
Peninsula has a mainly low coast but provides excellent conditions for sub-aqua and 
canoe surfing, while sailing has been developing rapidly at such small centres as Nefyn, 
Pwllheli and particularly Abersoch. 

4. Cardigan Bay has a generally smooth coastline with many small sandy beaches in 
the southern part. Sailing is developing in the estuaries at Portmadoc, Barmouth and 
Aberdovey and at such harbours as Aberystwyth, Aberayron and New Quay, al- 
though numbers are small compared with North Wales and Anglesey. The coast of 
Pembrokeshire is largely rocky with some magnificent cliff scenery and long stretches 
of it provide good conditions for sub-aqua activities and canoe touring. Sailing has 
developed at a number of centres, including Fishguard, Tenby, Saundersfoot and 
Milford Haven, where the almost land-locked waters of the Haven provide some of 
the best facilities for sailing in Wales. The whole of the South Wales coast is used 
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intensively for recreation, particularly by day visitors to such centres as Barry, 
Porthcawl, Aberavon, Swansea Bay and Gower Peninsula. The beaches are used for 
swimming and bathing and sailing clubs exist in most harbours. In addition, Gower 
Peninsula provides excellent conditions for sub-aqua activities, sea cliff climbing and 
canoeing. 

Activities 

5. Sea angling is very popular along the whole coast of Wales and piers, breakwaters, 
beaches and estuaries are fished wherever they are accessible to anglers. Boat fishing 
also takes place in most bays although the majority of anglers fish from the shore, 
partly because there is a shortage of suitable boats. The Welsh Federation of Sea 
Anglers, which is the governing body for this sport in Wales, has more than 40 
affiliated clubs and estimates their total membership at about 4,000. They also state 
that membership numbers are increasing rapidly. In addition, there are also a number 
of clubs in North and West Wales which are affiliated direct to the National Federa- 
tion of Sea Anglers. There is great potential for the development of this activity over 
the whole of the Welsh coastline, although its growth is hindered by such factors as 
the restriction of access in certain areas, conflicts with other users and pollution, 
particularly in South Wales. 

6. Sailing has also grown rapidly in recent years and a number of sailing centres have 
developed, especially on the coasts of North and South Wales. There are 51 sailing 
clubs based on the coast of Wales and, with few exceptions, they show a remarkable 
growth in membership over the last five years. In Caernarvonshire there was an 
estimated increase in the membership of sailing clubs of 77 per cent between 1960 and 
1966, while the number of regattas in North Wales as a whole increased from 7 in 
1961 to 40 in 1966. This growth is expected to continue. In North and West Wales 
the membership of sailing clubs is not purely local but contains a large proportion of 
members from the Midlands and north-west England. 

7. Good conditions for sea canoeing are provided by much of the Welsh coast and 
there are now 18 canoe clubs in Wales. The best areas for canoe surfing are found on 
the coasts of Gower Peninsula, west Pembrokeshire, Cardigan Bay and the Lleyn 
Peninsula. Canoe touring is most popular in the Penarth and Barry area, Gower 
Peninsula, Milford Haven and around the coasts of North Wales and Anglesey, but 
there is also a limited amount in Cardigan Bay. Coastal rowing is much less wide- 
spread and 4 of the 5 clubs which use the sea are in South Wales. These clubs have a 
total membership of approximately 200 and it is thought that their membership 
would increase if facilities were improved, although there does not appear to be a 
significant demand for further facilities for rowing on the coast, apart from the 
expansion of these existing clubs. 

8. Very little use is made of coastal waters by the organised swimming clubs affiliated 
to the Welsh Amateur Sw imming Association, apart from a number of long distance 
swims in Swansea Bay. Every beach in Wales, however, is extensively used for casual 
swimming and bathing during the summer months and water safety has become a 
major problem. Sub^aqna is very much a growing sport in Wales. Although there are 
only four clubs affiliated to the British Sub-Aqua Club, there are others which are not 
affiliated and the coast is used by visiting divers. Most diving is done on the rocky 
coasts of the Lleyn Peninsula, Pembrokeshire and the southern part of Gower 
Peninsula. The area east of Gower is not suitable for diving because of pollution, 
particularly by untreated sewage, and because the high tidal range causes turbulence. 
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Water skiing is also growing rapidly in Wales although weather conditions restrict the 
use of coastal waters for a considerable part of the year. There are 8 water skiing 
clubs in Wales, 7 of which are coastal, with an average membership of about 40. 
It is thought that only about one-half of all water skiers in Wales belong to clubs. 

9. The coast of Wales is also used for a number of land-based activities. There are 
45 golf courses on the coast, none of which are municipal courses. Many of the clubs 
in north-east and south-east Wales, which are easily accessible to large centres of 
population, have full memberships and waiting lists. A number of clubs in North 
and West Wales near the more popular holiday resorts are dependent upon visitors 
for a substantial part of their income. But current trends indicate that their local 
membership is likely to increase and it may become necessary to restrict the number 
of day tickets issued to visitors. Certain parts of the Welsh coast also offer very good 
conditions for sea cliff climbing. There are no organised mountaineering clubs on the 
coast, but a number of clubs from both Wales and England climb on cliffs in three 
main areas. The most developed area is the southern coast of Gower Peninsula, 
while Pembrokeshire is potentially a major climbing area, although it is at present 
largely undeveloped, mainly because of its distance from the main centres of popu- 
lation. The third area is the coast of Anglesey which is newly developed and only 
suitable for the most expert climbers. Wildfowling takes place along the Welsh coast 
wherever conditions are suitable and there are 8 clubs contained in the Joint Council 
of Wildfowlers, with a total membership of about 850. Other clubs would bring the 
total of club wildfowlers up to about 1,000, while it is thought that the number of 
unaffiliated wildfowlers may exceed the club members by as much as five to one. 

Problems 

10. Access Recreational users are very concerned about the ownership of parts of 
the coast of South and West Wales by the War Department and other Government 
departments, which prohibit or restrict access. There is also concern about the closure 
or impending closure of some rights of way, which interferes with the activities of 
such users as riders, ramblers and wildfowlers. 

1 1 . Conflicts. Conflicts between recreational users does not yet appear to be a serious 
problem in Wales, although it is reported that in several areas in South Wales a 
conflict of interest betw'een water skiers, anglers, rowers and sailors has been effec- 
tively overcome, with the co-operation of the local authority and the clubs concerned, 
by a system of zoning. Anglers also report that the use of beaches by surf riders and 
water skiers sometimes interferes with their lines. 

12. Pollution. The pollution problem appears to be most serious on the coast of 
South Wales between Barry and Newport. Here there is a great deal of pollution by 
untreated sewage and to a lesser extent by industrial effluents. A number of clubs on 
the upper reaches of the Bristol Chaimel complained of oil pollution, while the 
swimmers reported that oil pollution is a problem on all beaches. Pollution by oil 
and untreated sewage also occurs on parts of the North Wales coast. 

13. Water safety. Very few of the local authorities in Wales have accepted responsi- 
bility for water safety and the anglers report that there is a lack of rescue equipment 
on most beaches. The Royal Life Saving Society, the canoe clubs and the Surf Life 
Saving Association of Great Britain are combining to encourage all local authorities 
on the coast of Wales to promote lifeguard clubs. According to the R.L.S.S., the only 
life^ard clubs in Wales are based at Barry, Llantwit Major, Porthcawl and Gower, 
although further clubs are being formed at Barry, Cardiff and Pontyclun. 
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Congestion and capacity for further development 



14. Although there has been a rapid growth of water-based recreation on the coast 
of Wales in recent years, congestion does not yet appear to be a serious problem, 
except perhaps in a few areas on the south and north-east coasts. The full impact of 
the Severn Bridge has yet to be felt, but the indications are that there is an increase 
in the numbers of people travelling from Bristol and its hinterland to the coastal areas 
in South Wales and a growth of demand for recreation in areas which are already 
under pressure. Consideration is also being given to a Dee estuary crossing which, if 
implemented, would place the coastal areas of Anglesey, Caernarvonshire and Mer- 
ioneth within the range of day visitors from Merseyside and the north-west, there- 
by creating additional demands for recreational facilities in these areas. 

15. Tourism is a very important element in the Welsh economy. It is desirable that 
the Welsh coast should continue to provide facilities for regional and national as well 
as local demands. Generally the coast has considerable potential for the expansion of 
recreational use and there seems no physical reason why water-based activities should 
not continue to develop. If this is to take place it will require investment in shore-based 
facilities and such ancillary requirements as roads and camping and caravanning sites. 

EASTERN REGION 

The regional coastline 

1 6. The regional coastline consists of the coast of East Anglia between The Wash 
and the Thames estuary. This coast may be divided into three main sections: the 
north Norfolk coast between Hunstanton and Sheringham, the coasts of Norfolk and 
East Suffolk between Sheringham and the River Deben, and the estuaries and creeks 
of Essex and East Suffolk between the Deben and the Thames. Of these, the most develop- 
ed for water-based recreation is the southern area. Here the estuaries of the Deben, 
Orwell, Stour, Colne, Blackwater, Crouch, Roach and Thames provide suitable con- 
ditions for all boating activities. Their main drawback is the existence of extensive 
saltings and marshes, which limit access to the water and lead to concentrations of 
shore use at points where access is possible. This area is easily accessible to the urban 
populations of Essex and Greater London. In the post-war period it has developed into 
a very important sailing area. 

17. The north Norfolk coast is also developing as a water recreation area, largely 
because it is becoming increasingly popular with people from the Midlands for week- 
end and longer visits. Like the southern part of the regional coast, there are creeks 
which serve as havens and the main sailing centres are Hunstanton, Brancaster, Wells 
and Blakeney. This area is largely unspoilt and as yet relatively little developed for 
recreational use. Between these two sailing areas are 100 miles of coast which are 
little used for water-based recreation, except by local inhabitants. The notable excep- 
tions to this are the holiday resorts of Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft, which as well 
as being sailing centres in their own right are directly connected to the 120 miles of 
navigable water that forms the Broads. On this smooth and exposed coast there are 
few sheltered havens. North of Great Yarmouth the first harbour is Blakeney some 
fifty miles away, while south of Lowestoft there is only the small and restricted port 
of Southwold on nearly forty miles of coast. 
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Activities 



18. There are some sixty sailing clubs on the region’s 

traUons along the Thames and the creeks and estuaries of southern Ess®- In all t 
clubs cater for about 20,000 members and numbers are increasing rapid y. 
dTshrsailing is concerned, saturation point has not by any means been reached 
although some clubs are already limiting new entry. Most clubs have « 
clubhouse but the limiting factor for new member intake is f 

car and dinghy parks and the capacity of the launching ramp to ^ 

quickly for racL. There are only half a dozen clubs which cater 
going yachts, but about 50 per cent of all clubs have a growing orasmg sectmn. In 
i»t Lens there is already a shortage of moorings and the further growth of 
cruising will require the development of new facilities. There is also an ever-increa g 
numbe? of casLl sailors who trail their boats to public access points ‘‘I™® ^ 

Since the extensive mudflats mean that such launching points are few and far between, 
they often become severely congested at peak times. 

19. Motor boating has also been growing rapidly along this coast, ‘Eem "re 

only five or six organised clubs. There are coastal hydro-planing 

NoLlk and at St. Osyth in Essex. The main racing “st 

Broad which is reserved for racing one day a week dunng the season. The Ingge 

increase has been in smaU powered boats trailed to the coast, which 

congestion at public access points. The east coast generaUy 

conditions for water skiing and only one club affihated to the British Water Ski 
Federation, that at Lowestoft, skis on the open sea, alttough there 
unofficial groups doing so on the north Norfolk coast. There are a number of clubs 
using the Stuaries and other sheltered waters. Nine mam centres have developed 
based on Southend, Bumham-on-Crouch, Hullbridge, Maldon, ’ 

Felixstowe Aldeburgh and Lowestoft. A few local authorities have provided facilities 
ft “^kiers by allocating a stretch of beach with a buoyed channel where a boat 

can be launched. 

10 Canoeing takes place on most sheltered waters along the East Anghau coast with 
fte main areas of use being the Thames Estuary, the Essex Creeks, the Orwell and 
Stour and the coast off Lowestoft. The north Norfolk coast between Blakeney and 
Brancaster is also being increasingly used by Midland canoe clubs. There 7 °peji 
canoe clubs in the region that make some use of coastal waters and about U with 
closed memberships, mainly school and college clubs. Most coastal w^ers m East 
Anglia are not suited to sub-aqua, although there are clubs at Southend, Harwich and 
ch^ ringlniTn Generally along this coast there is an insufficient depth of water at an 
easily Tccessible distance from the shore, a lack of clear water and uninteresting sea- 
bed topography. The only exception to this is at Sheringham rad Cromer where 
visibility is good and hard rock provides a more interesting seabed. Two clubs make 
use of this water and the Sheringham council has provided a hut neat the sea for 
changing and for storing equipment. 

21. One of the most popular activities along the whole East Anglian coast is sea 
on piing, which is practised from the shore and from boats. Almost every town and 
village has its club and in Great Yarmouth alone there are 33 angling clubs and 
numerous other bodies such as industrial angling groups. Club contests are held on 
almost every Sunday during the season and there are few weekends without other 
events. Wildfowling is also quite a widespread activity in East Anglia and all the 
coastal saltings and marshes are extensively shot over. There are 21 Wildfowhng 
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clubs on the coast affiliated to Wildfowlers Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a total membership of about 1 ,850. In addition, there is an increasing amount of 
unorganised and indiscriminate shooting. 

22. There are 14 rural golf courses along the coast between Hunstanton and Maidon, 
in addition to the clubs in the urban areas of Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft and South- 
end. All of these clubs are privately owned, with the exception of Southwold which 
uses common land. The general picture is that the rural clubs are able to cater for 
local needs, although most report big increases in recent years and full memberships. 
But during the holiday season these clubs come under heavy pressure and there does 
seem to be a need for the provision of municipal golf facilities for summer visitors in 
the popular resorts ; no new golf facilities have been built along this coast in’ recent 
years. 

23. Walking by the sea is an incidental activity for many holidaymakers, although 
the East Anglian coast is not an area which particularly attracts the long distance 
holiday walker. In Essex there is a good deal of walking along the sea walls and further 
north along the extensive stretches of sand. Areas of particular interest ate the Nature 
Conservancy areas on the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts. There is still difficulty of access 
on many parts of this coast and most local authorities are anxious to see the coast 
opened up for walking. 



Problems 

24. Water safety The increase in the number of boats of all kinds on the East Anglian 
coast has meant that safety on the water is a growing problem. Sailing and canoeing 
are the only water-based activities for which instruction is organised. There are a 
number of local education authority sailing centres on the coast which cater for 
schools and youth organisations. Rescue services are generally inadequate. Although 
there are lifeguards on a few beaches, much more will need to be done to cater for the 
expected increase in participation in coastal recreation. 

Congestion and capacity for further development 

25. The greatest pressure on facilities occurs in the estuaries and creeks of the 
southern part of the East Anglian coast. These estuaries provide ample areas of 
sailing water, but already there is a considerable shortage of moorings and congestion 
occurs at the limited number of launching sites. This problem arises because at low 
water soft mud stretches between shore and water making it impossible to launch and 
land boats without the aid of a slipway or launching ramp. It is felt that artificial 
anchorages could be created in many places in the east coast estuaries. Over the last 
ten years there have been a number of proposals for the construction of mannas. 
Some of these proposals have been opposed by the planning authority because of the 
associated shore-based holiday facilities. No marina has yet been built on the coast of 
East Anglia. Many local boating interests feel that simple but effective havens could 
be created by dredging some of the mudflats in the Orwell/Stour and the Blackwater/ 
Colne Estuaries. Commercial proposals, they think, are too expensive and would not 
cater for the real need, which is for small boat moorings. On the north Norfolk coast 
there is congestion during holiday periods at the few access points to the water, but it 
appears that a great deal of further development could take place. 
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EAST MTOL-AND REGION 



The regional coastline 

26. The East Midland Region has a very limited coastline of some 25 miles formed 
by the Holland coast of The Wash. This is a low coast which is the result of land 
reclamation and is broken in only three places, by the Rivers Witham, Welland and 
Nene. On inis coast there are extensive mudflats and salt marshes, while The Wash 
itself provides a large area of water remote from offshore coastal traffic. 

Activities 

27. The Wash provides interesting and exciting conditions for sailing and cruising, 
but there are no facilities for boats on the regional coast. Mooring and dinghy parking 
facilities are available at the Boston Motor Yacht Club and Witham Sailing Club in 
Boston above the tidal limit of the Witham, while the Welland Yacht Club has 
moorings near Spalding. Cruising and sailing craft from these and other inland clubs 
take advantage of the canal waterway system of the East Midlands to venture into 
the Wash. But there is little evidence of organised club sailing in this part of the Wash 
and, apart from the occasional race organised by Witham Sailing Club, no evidence 
of competitive sailing. It has been estimated that no more than twenty boats enter the 
Wash from the estuaries in the East Midlands Region at any one weekend, although 
there has been a growth of interest in the last ten years. 

28. There is some evidence of sea angling in the Wash, but the most popular 
area is the coastal strip off Skegness. Two of the four sea angling clubs in the region 
report that they have experienced a marked increase in membership over the last ten 
years, but see no great prospect of an increase in the future without further mooring 
and launching facilities for the boats required. 

29. The Wash with its green marsh and peculiar tidal conditions provides ideal 
conditions for wildfowling. The whole of the coastal strip is used intensively by clubs 
affiliated to W.A.G.B.I., except for two areas north of Witham Outfall which are left 
free for unattached wildfowlers. The development of the sport on the Wash is con- 
trolled by the East Coast Joint Council of Wildfowlers, which has 14 clubs with a 
total membership of 2,700. These clubs have experienced a 300 per cent increase in 
membership over the past ten years and waiting lists of 650 in clubs using the Wash 
are reported. Compared with the club members the number of unattached wildfowlers 
is insignificant. Provided that control can be exercised over shooting and breeding, 
there is every prospect of a further growth of this activity. 

Problems 

30. Conflicts At present there appears to be no conflict between the recreational 
users of the area. Even if moorings and service points were provided to allow for the 
development of sailing and cruising, there is no indication that this would interfere 
with wildfowling. 

31. Pollution It was reported that pollution of tidal waters by Boston sewage is 
unpleasant and that wildfowl are sometimes affected by oil pollution. 

32. Water safety All forms of boating in the Wash can be dangerous, due particularly 
to the possibility of rapid changes in the state of the sea caused by tidal peculiarities. 
This means that if yachtsmen unattached to local clubs were attracted into the area 
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by improved facilities, arrangements would need to be made for advice about local 
conditions to be available to them. 

Congestion and capacity for further development 

33. At present, there is only a limited use of the Wash for sailing and cruising, 
largely because of the inadequacy of the existing facilities. The main needs are for 
moorings, service points and slipways with vehicular access. Such facilities are also 
required by sea anglers. The Wash appears to have some potential for the expansion 
of these activities. It is felt that if good facilities were provided they would attract 
users from a wide area of the East Midlands. Possible sites which have been suggested 
for the development of such facilities are Sutton Bridge, Boston before the Grand 
Sluice, Wisbech and Kings Lynn. 

GREATER LONDON AND SOUTH-EAST REGION 

The regional coastline 

34. The regional coastline comprises the southern shore of the Thames estuary and 
the Channel coasts of Kent and Sussex. Generally the coastline is smooth and the 
only substantial areas of enclosed and sheltered water are the Thames Estuary, the 
Medway estuary including the Swale, and Pagham and Chichester Harbours. Of these 
Pagham Harbour forms a nature reserve which has unique qualities as a bird sanc- 
tuary, but the others are extensively used for water-based activities. Recreational use 
is also made of the estuaries of the rivers Arun, Adur, Ouse, Rother and Stour, which 
are navigable for varying distances inland. Six other natural or man-made harbours 
also provide facilities for water-based recreation in the region: Folkestone, Dover, 
Ramsgate and Whitstable are commercial harbours with some provision for recrea- 
tional use; Broadstairs and Margate are only small and primarily used for mooring 
pleasure craft. Boats are launched in a number of other areas from slipways or by 
manhandling over beaches. Many of the coastal towns are also important holiday 
resorts and their beaches are heavily used by bathers. 

Activities 

35. The regional coast is used for most water-based activities and all except rowing 
are growing rapidly. There are 1 1 coastal rowing clubs in the region, often based on 
youth clubs or groups, but in all except that at Bexhill club membership is reported to 
be stationary or declining. Sub-aqua is still relatively little developed in the region 
although numbers are increasing. According to the British Sub-Aqua Club, there are 
9 coastal clubs with about 600 members and the coast is used by 26 other clubs with 
some 1,500 members. Casual swimming is the most widespread activity and all possible 
beaches are used at each resort. 

36. Of the other boat activities, sailing is by far the most popular. Nearly all the 
coastal towns have sailing clubs with concentrations in the Medway and Chichester 
Harbour areas. There are 76 sailing clubs on the coast and the replies to the regional 
survey showed that club membership had increased by one-third between 1961 and 
1967. This growth has led to an acute shortage of moorings and to congestion of 
dinghy parks, car parks and launching facilities. Three yacht harbours have been built 
recently in Chichester Harbour but are now full and it is reported that all the berths 
in the new marina at Newhaven are similarly fully utilised. 
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37. Sea angibg both from the shore and from boats, is also a very popular activity 
in the region. Clubs exist in most coastal towns, many of which draw their members 
from far afield; there is also a large amount of unorganised activity. The most popular 
centres appear to be Dover, Deal, Folkestone, Rye, Hastings, Eastbourne, Newhaven, 
Dungeness and Littlehampton, where fishing competitions are held. Sea angling 
appears to be a growlh sport in the region, particularly where fresh water facilities 
are congested. 

38. Motor boating, which includes the use of offshore power boats, runabouts and 
hydroplanes, has also been growing rapidly, although participants are rarely or- 
ganised into clubs. Water skiing appears to have experienced a similar expansion in 
recent years and is mentioned at most centres. Canoeing is also practised in many 
areas, with canoe touring the most important aspect of this. The best area in the 
region for canoe touring is Chichester Harbour; the Thames and Medway estuaries 
are also popular. 

Problems 

39. Conflicts The rapid growth of water-based activities has led to a great deal of 
friction between various users, particularly in harbours and other enclosed waters. The 
major conflict is between various kinds of powered craft, including water skiers, and 
other recreational users, which occurs at most resorts. There is also conflict between 
commercial vessels and other boats in several harbours, particularly at Dover and 
Folkestone. As a result of these conflicts, the use of high-speed boats has been pro- 
hibited in Dover and Chichester harbours and there are restrictions on navigation in 
Littlehampton, Shoreham and Rye harbours. The majority of other harbours and 
estuaries have speed limits varying from 4-8 knots and some authorities have also 
prohibited certain areas to power boats. Efforts to protect bathers and other recrea- 
tional users have also been made by using byelaws to ban power boats altogether 
from some beaches and to impose speed restrictions at others. 

40. Pollution Pollution of coastal waters by both oil and untreated sewage occurs in 
the region and continues to be a problem. Pollution by sewage was mentioned at six 
towns and oil pollution was described as a slight problem in the Thames and Medway 
estuaries and at eight other centres. 

41 . Water safety The region is quite well endowed with rescue services and these are 
being improved by the provision of inshore rescue boats. All sailing clubs run their 
own rescue service during racing and some of the large clubs own several fast powered 
rescue boats which patrol large areas. In addition to its m'nft lifeboat stations, the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution now has nine high speed inshore rescue boats. 
Rescue services can also be provided by the R.A.F., which operates helicopters from 
Manston and Thomey Island and a marine rescue boat from Newhaven. But generally 
safety regulations are not sufficiently publicised, only one resort mentioned having 
lifeguards. 

Congestion and capacity for future development 

42. Throughout the region most facilities for boats are severely congested. Dinghy 
parking is a problem at most clubs, all harbours are already overcrowded and the 
shortage of launching facilities results in congestion on hards and slips. The general 
picture is that existing capacity is fully taken up and that there is little room for the 
expansion of sailing and other boat activities, except through the medium of artificial 
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yacht harbours. This has led in recent years to a number of schemes for the construc- 
tion of marinas (of which Brighton Marina is an example) and other facilities in the 
region. There is also a serious shortage of car parking in many areas. 

43. There has not yet been a detailed appraisal of the recreational potential of the 
regional coastline so that it is not possible to make any firm proposals for development. 
But there appears to be the greatest potential for the expansion of sailing, motor 
boating, canoeing and sub-aqua on the coasts bordering the Thames Estuary, although 
even here certain waters are unsuitable. 

NORTHERN REGION 

The regional coastline 

44. The regional coastline is made up of two distinct parts : the coasts of Cumberland 
and Westmorland in the west and the North Sea coasts of Northumberland, Durham 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire in the east. The western coastline is very much the 
shorter of the two and consists almost entirely of the coast of Cumberland; Westmor- 
land has only a very limited ooastUne formed by the estuary of the River Kent. The 
Cumberland coast has three distinct sections. North of Maryport it consists of low- 
lying and sometimes marshy land associated with the Solway Firth. The central part 
of the coast between Maryport and St. Bees Head is largely urbanised and there are 
harbours at Maryport, Workington, Harrington and Whitehaven. South of St. Bees 
Head the coast is relatively undeveloped and consists of low cliffs and marshland, 
although the estuaries of the Rivers Irt, Mite and Esk at Ravenglass form a substantial 
area of enclosed water. 

45. The eastern coastline extends over some 200 miles and again may be divided into 
three main sections. North of Blyth is a low and little developed coastline with many 
fine beaches, often backed by sand dunes; Northumberland has nearly 30 miles of 
sandy beaches in its 100 miles of coast. Between Blyth and Redcar the coast is domin- 
ated by the coalfield and its associated industrial development, with the main urban 
concentrations focused on the estuaries of the Tyne, Wear and Tees. These estuaries 
also provide sheltered water for water-based activities, but their recreational use is 
limited by urban development and by their importance as commercial ports. Other 
harbours exist at Blyth, Seaham, Hartlepool and Redcar. About one-half of the 
Durham coast is occupied by development of one kind or another, but the remainder 
is often very attractive with good beaches. South of Redcar the coast is again little 
developed with some fine cliff scenery, especially in the North York Moors National 
Park. On this stretch of coast the only major harbours are at Whitby and Scarborough, 
although boats can be launched at a number of other points. 

Activities 

46. Both the east and west coasts provide good conditions for most water-based 
activities, although the east coast is the more developed because of the much larger 
population in the coastal urban areas. Sea canoeing, both touring and surfing, is very 
popular in the region, especially on the east coast where there are 8 clubs. The main 
areas of concentrated use are between Berwick-upon-Tweed and Bamburgh in the 
north and around Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, South Shields, Sunderland, Seaham, the 
Tees estuary, Redcar and Sandsend. Other parts of the coast are used occasionally and 
the area around Saltburn is growing in popularity. In Cumberland there is sea 
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canoeing along much of the coast without any major concentrations. Little informa- 
tion was available about coastal rowing in the region, although it is known that there 
are 9 clubs on the east coast and there appears to be a lot of activity at Whitby and 
Scarborough. 

47. Sea angling is a well-established sport in the Northern Region and has an impor- 
tant competitive element. On the east coast many large festivals and open matches are 
held between June and September, including the six-day festival at Whitley Bay, the 
Tynemouth Open Charity Match and the week-long festival at Scarborough. Such 
events attract many anglers from other parts of the country. Most fishing is done from 
piers, beaches and rocks, but fishing from boats is also very popular, with member 
clubs of the North East Boating Association being particularly active. The Northern 
Federation of Angling Societies, which represents clubs along the east coast between 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and Filey, now has about 40 clubs with an estimated total 
membership of between 5,000-6,000. The number of unattached anglers is thought to 
be about 5,000 so that they may be some 10,000 regular anglers on this coast. In the 
past there has been a considerable growth in sea angling and the number of clubs has 
risen from 10 to about 40 during the last ten years. On the west coast the sport is also 
very strong in Cumberland, where the North West Sea AngHng League has been 
formed with 7 member clubs. These have a total membership of between 400-500 and 
there has been a rapid rise in numbers since 1958. Most anglers operate from the shore 
but a development of boat fishing is expected in the near future. 

48. Sailing is also an activity which takes place on both east and west coasts but is 
much better developed on the east. Here there are 21 clubs, with concentrations around 
the estuanes of the Tyne, Wear and Tees. There has been a considerable growth of 
saiUng m the last 8-10 years and a further increase in the demand for facilities is 
expected. With present numbers shore facilities are generally adequate and most 
clubs have vacancies, but launching and mooring facilities are already congested If the 
anticipated increase in demand is to be met. these will have to be improved. In par- 
ticular, there is a need for additional moorings for larger craft and slipway facilities for 
the casual user. On the west coast there are only two clubs in Cumberland and one in 
Westmorland, at Amside. But there is also a large number of unattached sailors 
along this coast who operate from such places as Silloth, Whitehaven, Ravenglass 



49. Water skiing is qmte a popular activity around the region’s coast, although 
conditions me rarely very suitable except in enclosed and sheltered waters. On tL 
east coast ttere are five clubs and it is estimated that there are twice as many un- 

Northumberland the .only club is at Berwiok- 
upon-TweecL although there is unorgamsed activity at Alnmouth and Beadnell while 

dnb Hartlepool and Sunderland. The only 

club in the North Rrdmg IS at Scarborough, but casual water skiing is very popular at 
Redoar Runswck Bay, Sandsend. Whitby, Robin Hoods Bay and SoarboLgh On 

^ RlveuXss « known to take place 



50. Casual swimmmg takes place from most of the region’s beaches during the sum- 
mer months on both the east and west coasts. Club swimming in the sea is largely 
co^ed to the east coast. There are no really suitable venL for long distance 
championship events, but a number of clubs train or organise races in the fea Tte 
IS some orgamsed swimmmg in Seaham Harbour but competitive swimming is more 
popular m the North Riding than anywhere else in the redon riiihc at 
rough, Whitby and Scarborough organise long distance races. Sub-aqua also appears 
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to be more popular on the east coast which attracts divers from inland clubs. The 
Scarborough club in particular has an excellent headquarters and organises the 
annual North of England Open Spearfishing Championship. No information was 
available about diving on the west coast. 

5L Among the land-based activities, golf is the most widespread, although there is a 
concentration of courses along the urbanised sections of the east coast. The majority 
of clubs are full and many have waiting lists, while congestion occurs at weekends 
and during the holiday season at the resort towns. Sea cliff climbing takes place in 
Northumberland where it is regularly practised at Dunstanburgh, Jack Rocks, Fast 
Castle and Cullernose Point, which is the most popular site. There is little climbing 
activity along the Durham coast and in the North Riding there is only hill walking. 
On the west coast climbing takes place only at St. Bees Head. Wildfowling is a popular 
activity on both the east and west coasts and is particularly important along the 
southern shore of the Solway Firth. There are 16 coastal clubs in the region affiliated 
to W.A.G.B.I. with a total membership of 1,060. Several Northumberland schools 
have built their own land yachting craft which they use on school playing surfaces. 
It is therefore possible that this activity will re-appear on suitable beach areas ; a small 
amount of activity took place some 3-4 years ago. 

Problems 

52. Conflicts In some of the more popular areas, competition for the same water 
area and facilities is already of some magnitude and sometimes leads to difficulties. 
For example, in the Hartlepool area, which is also used by commercial craft of 
various kinds, there is extensive dinghy sailing, cruising, power boating, fishing from 
boats and piers, water skiing, canoeing, sub-aqua and swimming. Similar conditions 
exist at such places as Scarborough, Whitby, Stinderland and Blyth. The most serious 
conflict appears to be between water skiing and other water sports. Water skiers are 
experiencing great difficulty in securing access to suitable water. 

53. Pollution The pollution problem is most serious on the industrialised parts of the 
east coast, particularly in the estuaries of the Tyne, Wear and Tees. Here sewage, indus- 
trial effluents and oil all contribute to the problem and act as a deterrent to most 
water-based activities. Swimming, sub-aqua, water skiing and canoeing are particularly 
affected, while the dinghy sailing clubs on Tyneside find pollution a major problem, 
although it does not prevent sailing taking place. The problem is much less serious in 
the North Riding and the northern part of Northumberland, and there is little or no 
pollution on the west coast. On some parts of the Durham coast there is also the 
problem of the tipping of colliery waste into the sea with subsequent deposition on to 
the beaches. 

54. Water safety The safety of swimmers and bathers is a major problem on the 
Northumberland coast. The Northumberland beaches are mostly long stretches of 
soft sand which are continually changing in form. As a result, conditions can become 
dangerous in a very short time, especially to swimmers who are not trained to observe 
beach conditions. Most of the dangerous beaches lie to the north of Newbiggin-by- 
the-Sea, where there is no organised beach patrol of any kind. 

55. Canoeists in the region have already recognised this danger and have formed 
several canoe rescue units. Club members from Newbiggin and Morpeth carry out 
patrol work at Druridge Bay and hope to extend their activities to the Holy Island 
area. Further south at South Shields, a well-organised group also apply their canoeing 
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skills in beach rescue work. It is interesting that techniques developed in this region 
are now being adopted nationally. 

Congestion and capacity for future development 

56. In general, it appears that camping, canoeing, climbing, rambling, riding, rowing, 
swimming, youth hostelling, cycling and sub-aqua do not as yet find the areas they 
use congested, except at some peak times. But many golf clubs become congested at 
weekends and some caravan sites are packed during holiday periods. Among the 
water-based activities, sailing, motor boating and water skiing are already experiencing 
difficulties, especially at the mouths of the Tyne, Wear and Tees where recreational 
uses have to compete with industrial and commercial demands. Most sailing clubs 
are busy during their normal season and full to capacity at weekends. Many have 
inadequate shore-based facilities and shortages of moorings are common throughout 
the year. On the west coast pressure on these facilities is not so heavy, except perhaps 
at Silloth. 

57. Although existing facilities on the east coast become congested at peak times, 
there appears to be considerable capacity for further development. In Durham and 
the North Riding a number of the existing harbours appear to be suitable for develop- 
ment as boating centres, including Seaham Harbour, West Hartlepool, Teesmouth 
and Tyne Dock, part of which is shortly to be closed. Further use and development 
might also take place at Redcar, Saltbum, Scarborough and Whitby, which is already 
growing fast as an important sailing centre. Much of the Northumberland coast is 
relatively undeveloped for recreational use and has great potential for a number of 
activities. In particular, AJnmouth, Amble, Blyth Harbour and Seaton Sluice might 
be further developed as sailing centres. 

58. The west coast is also to a large extent imdeveloped and a number of sites appear 
to have considerable potential for development as water sports centres. Further use 
could be made of the harbours at Workington, Harrington and Whitehaven for 
boating activities while the disused harbour at Maryport appears suitable for sailing, 
water skiing and other water sports. But the British Rail port at SiUoth is regarded as 
the only really good expansion point for keelboat sailing. The estuaries of the Irt, 
Mite and Esk at Ravenglass also provide a sheltered water area which could be 
developed for use by a number of boating activities. 

NORTH-WEST REGION 

The regional coastline 

59. The regional coastline comprises the coasts of Lancashire and Cheshire which 
extend to nearly 200 miles. Between the estuaries of the Wyre and Mersey there is a 
smooth and sandy coastline broken only by the Ribble estuary. On this exposed 
stretch of coast are the resort towns of Blackpool, Cleveleys, Lytham St. Annes and 
Southport. To the north the coast is broken by the estuaries of the Wyre and Lune 
and the broad expanse of Morecambe Bay, and to the south by the twin estuaries of 
the Mersey and Dee. Morecambe Bay is shallow with extensive sand flats and salt 
marshes and has experienced relatively little recreational development. The various 
estuaries are also characterised by extensive salt marshes, although the mouth of the 
Mersey is kept clear by its tidal scour. These provide stretches of sheltered water 
suitable for water-based activities, but in several cases their recreational use is limited 
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because of the existence of busy commercial ports. In particular, the estuaries of the 
Wyre, Ribble and Mersey, which are the most suitable for sailing, are heavily used by 
commercial craft. Other commercial ports exist at Barrow-in-Furness and Heysham. 

Activities 

60. The exposed sandy coastline is used mainly for casual recreation associated with 
the holiday resorts and the most popular areas for organised water-based activities 
are the various estuaries. Casual swimming is an important recreational pastime in the 
region with the greatest concentrations near the resort towns. Only one swimming 
club uses the sea for competition, although some swimmers train in the sea and long 
distance races are organised in Morecambe Bay. By contrast, there is little coastal 
sub-aqua activity in the region because of the exposed nature of the coast and the 
poor diving conditions caused by the rivers, the sandy shores and trade effluents. 
As a result, most local sub-aqua clubs do their coastal diving around the Isle of Man, 
Anglesey and parts of North Wales. 

61. Sailing takes place at a number of centres. Within the region there are 25 sailing 
clubs, two navigation schools and the Lancashire Schools Sailing Association’s base 
at Fleetwood. The main concentrations of these clubs are found around the Mersey 
and Ribble estuaries and at Fleetwood, although the narrowness of the Ribble 
estuary causes difficulties with commercial craft. Facilities are also limited on the 
Mersey and at Fleetwood because of their commercial and industrial development. 
Some dinghy saihng clubs also make use of the marine lakes at Southport and West 
Kirby. There has been a considerable growth of both off-shore and dinghy sailing in 
the last 10 years, but at present dinghy sailing has more participants. Sea angling is 
also found throughout the region and takes place both from boats and from the shore, 
including the piers at Southport, Blackpool and Morecambe. No figures are available 
for the numbers of participants, but over the last ten years they appear to have at 
least doubled and they are expected to increase considerably in the future. In the 
Barrow area there is tremendous local interest in sea angling, while the coast of 
Morecambe Bay between Arnside and Walney attracts many people from outside the 
local area. This activity is also very popular in the Blackpool area, where perhaps one- 
half of the participants are visitors. 

62. The remaining water-based activities - canoeing, rowing and water skiing - are 
not well-developed in the region. There is very little rowing in coastal waters and the 
only active centres are Birkenhead and Wallasey. Similarly, little coastal water skiing 
takes place in the region and the only active centres are Fleetwood and New Brighton, 
although there is often some unorganised activity in other areas during calm weather. 
Interest in water skiing is growing in the north-west but this is likely to be focused on 
inland waters rather than on the use of the sea. Sea canoeing is rather more popular, 
although the regional coast does not offer very favourable conditions. In general, the 
prevaUing winds make the Lancashire coast unsuitable for surfing while the only large 
centre for casual canoeing is Blackpool. Challenging conditions for the experienced 
canoeist are offered by the estuaries of the Ribble and Dee, which are used for canoe 
touring and camping. Most local canoeists go to North Wales for their sea canoeing. 
Few participants are drawn into the region from other parts of the country. 

63. Among the land-based activities, wildfowling and sandyachting are found on or 
near the foreshore. Wildfowling takes place along much of the regional coastline, but 
especially around Morecambe Bay and the estuaries of the Dee, Ribble and Lune. 
It has experienced a very rapid growth in the post-war period, although this appears 
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to be levelling off, and there are now 10 coastal clubs affiliated to W.A.G.B.I. with a 
total membership of 1,819. Sandyachting is a new sport which is particularly suited to 
the extensive sandy beaches of the Lancashire coast. The main centre for the activity, 
both in the region and in the country as a whole, is Lytham St. Annes where the Fylde 
International Sand Yachting Club has about sixty members. Permission to sail on 
beaches has also been given by the local authorities at Hoylake, Morecambe, Cleveleys, 
Barrow-in-Fumess and Blackpool. 

64. Both golf and riding are land-based activities which are particularly associated 
with urban areas. Golf courses are found along much of the regional coastline, with 
three main concentrations in the Wirral Peninsular, the Southport area and the coast 
between Lytham St. Annes and Fleetwood. Courses are often supported by visiting 
players. This leads to congestion during the main holiday period and many clubs have 
found it necessary' to severely restrict play by non-members. Practically all clubs have 
full memberships and waiting lists. More courses are required to cater for the visiting 
holiday golfer. Riding schools and clubs are also fairly well spread along the coast 
with concentrations around Southport, Blackpool and the Wirral. Within the coastal 
area there are 35 licensed riding schools together with 5 pony clubs and 5 riding clubs. 
No figures are available for the number of participants, but there is no doubt that all 
forms of riding are becoming increasingly popular. The main problem faced by riders 
is that access to major open spaces is becoming more restricted by the effect of urbanis- 
ation and road developments, especially in the Wirral. 

Problems 

65. Conflicts The main conflicts reported were between power boats and water skiers 
and other recreational users. Occasional conflicts between boats and anglers were also 
mentioned. 

66. Conservation Because of the nature of the regional coastline conservation is very 
important in some areas and this may restrict their use for recreational activities. 
Parts of the coast are fringed by sand dunes which are vulnerable to dangerous 
erosion by the effects of trampling or wheeled vehicles. There are also extensive areas 
of salt marshes, shingle and mudbanks which are notable for their vegetation and the 
birds that frequent them. Here disturbance of the birdlife is the main problem, par- 
ticularly during the breeding season. Over the regional coastline as a whole there are 
two National Nature Reserves and 14 Sites of Special Scientific Interest, together with 
a number of other non-statutory sites of conservation value. 

67. Pollution Most water-based activities report that they are affected by pollution 
to some extent, but only in the Mersey Estuary does it appear to be a seriously limiting 
factor. 

68. Water safety Because of the exposed nature of the open coast, the strong cur- 
rents and the rapidly changing characteristics of the estuaries and Morecambe Bay, 
water safety is an especially important problem in this region. This coast has a large 
tidal range which gives rise to danger for participants in many activities, both for those 
who use boats of various kinds and for others such as wildfowlers, swimmers and 
ramblers. This applies particularly to the unorganised participant who lacks local 
knowledge. 

Congestion and capacity for future development 

69. The regional coastline comes under heavy pressure both from the holiday 
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visitors to the resorts and from the large urban population of the north-west. Present 
facilities are generally not adequate to meet the existing demand. In aU the main 
sailing areas there is already a shortage of moorings and many people from the 
region travel to North Wales to find suitable facilities. Along much of the coast it 
appears that the number of moorings can only be substantially increased by the 
construction of marinas. 

70. There have also been a number of proposals in recent years for barrage schemes 
in Morecambe Bay and the Dee Estuary. Such schemes could be very important in 
increasing the recreational facilities available on the north west coast and would allow 
multi-purpose use. The barrages would create sheltered anchorages for offshore 
yachts and provide suitable areas for dinghy sailing, water skiing and sub-aqua. 

SOUTHERN REGION 

The regional coastline 

71. The regional coastline comprises the coasts of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 
which is separated from the mainland by the Solent and Spithead. This coastline is 
broken by a number of drowned valleys, including the major inlet of Southampton 
Water and the Lymington, Beaulieu, Hamble and Medina Rivers. In the flat coastal 
plain of Hampshire and the western part of Sussex there are also the large irregular 
inlets of Portsmouth, Langstone and Chichester Harbours, These sheltered waters 
provide ideal conditions for sailing and other water sports; some are of considerable 
natural beauty and scientific interest. There is thus the major problem on this coast of 
maintaining the quality of the environment while at the same time providing for the 
growing demands from recreational users and from industry and commerce. 

72. The Solent is reputedly the most popular sailing area in the country and is inter- 
nationally famous. According to the British Travel Association the coasts of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight form the second most popular holiday area. The whole 
area is within two hours travelling time of some 20 million people and there are ever- 
increasing numbers who frequent the coast at weekends and for longer periods during 
the summer mouths. The growth of population in the region and in south east England 
as a whole, combined with improvements in communications and extended leisure 
time, will undoubtedly lead to even greater recreational pressures on this coast. Other 
pressures come from the needs of industry attracted by the deep and sheltered waters 
of Southampton Water, which is already the site of a growing petro-chemical complex, 
and from the extension of Southampton Docks. 

Activities 

73. Saiiing is perhaps the dominant activity on this coast, although there is ample 
evidence to support the popularity of sea angling, canoeing, water skiing and rowing. 
There are well over 100 coastal sailing clubs in the region together with an unknown 
number of casual sailors. Cowes is the traditional centre of Solent sailing and is 
aclmowledged as the premier yachting port in the British Isles. Other important sailing 
centres are Southampton Water, Lymington and Hamble Rivers, Portsmouth, 
Langstone and Chichester Harbours and the small harbours on the north coast of the 
Isle of Wight. All of these centres have sailing clubs. A number also provide public 
slipways and, in some cases, public moorings. There is also considerable participation 
in sailing by schools and youth groups. Along the coasts of Hampshire and the Isle of 
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Wight there are no fewer than 16 nautical schools and bases under the control ol 
education authorities or administered by recognised voluntary organisations. Some 
of these bases also cater for canoeing. 

74. Canoeit® takes place in all the sheltered waters of this coast and there are a 
number of clubs. Coastal rowing is also very popular and on the mainland there are 
clubs at Christchurch, Lymington, Southampton and Southsea with a further three 
clubs on the Isle of Wight. Several rowing regattas are held and harbour masters make 
special arrangements whereby there is no other traffic on the water while they take 
place. Water skiing has grown in popularity in recent years and special provision for 
water skiers has been made in several areas. There are two buoyed areas for water 
skiing in Langstone Harbour and designated areas at Southsea and Bembridge; the 
Southsea water skiing area was originally maintained by the Royal Navy and local 
authorities seem reluctant to take it over, while that at Bembridge is not buoyed. 

75. There are a number of fine sandy beaches in the region and those at Bourne- 
mouth, Southsea and on the Isle of Wight are intensively used for casual swimming 
and bathing during the summer months. On the Isle of Wight, the beaches in the 
Ryde-Shanklin area become crowded by holidaymakers at peak times. The coast 
between St. Catherine’s Point and Freshwater Bay is essentially an area for quiet 
recreation and rambling, although it is becoming increasingly popular. Rambling also 
takes place along much of the mainland coast and the Ramblers’ Association would 
urge that long lengths of coast, particularly in the Lepe-Beaulieu-Lymington area, 
remain undeveloped beyond the provision of reasonable access on foot. The camping 
sites on the regional coast reach congestion during the height of the season and it is 
generally accepted that their numbers are insufficient. 

Problems 

76. Conflicts The general opinion in the region is that, up to the present, the various 
participating groups have resolved their points of conflict. Buoyed areas for water 
skiing, if well controlled, have proved to be considerable assets, although greater 
control by local authorities, particularly with regard to casual water skiers, would 
help to prevent certain irregularities. It is felt that any problems arising from conflicts 
between organised and casual users would be solved by more widespread provision 
of public slipways, dinghy parks and general amenities, and that where these are 
controlled effectively by harbour masters and local authorities the degree of conflict 
diminishes. 

77. Pollution Sewage pollution is a problem in a number of places and is most 
serious in Southampton Water, the entrance to the River Itchen, Netley Shore and 
Fareham Creek. It is a particular problem on recreational beaches and it is felt that 
local authorities must be continually pressed to improve the quality of their sewage 
effluent. 

Congestion and capacity for further development 

78. Throughout the whole area, the general opinion is that present facilities are in 
their fullest use at the peak periods of the holiday season and that in many places a 
state of congestion has been, or is being reached. Recreational users also feel strongly 
that high quality environmental areas must be safeguarded and that, wherever possible, 
further development should be resisted in such areas as the Beaulieu River, Langstone 
Harbour, Newtown Harbour and the National Trust areas on the Isle of Wight. Yet 
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more leisure time aad greater mobility will increase the recreational pressures on this 
coast, although it is already intensively used and apparently has little capacity for 
expansion. 

79 . To accommodate these additional pressures a further expansion of facilities is 
required in the most suitable areas. There is a general demand for the provision of 
public slipways. Marinas would appear to be needed in some areas to increase moor- 
ing facilities and help to olfset congestion. Buoyed areas under the control of local 
authorities are required for water skiing. Further camp sites and car parking facilities 
are also generally needed. 

80. A number of areas offer some scope for development. These include Langstone 
Harbour, where there is some potential for development which need not conflict with 
the needs of conservation; the Hamble River, where the provision of marinas and the 
widening of the channel should lead to a planned increase in the number of moorings 
from 1,700 to 3,000; the Southsea foreshore where the provision of car parking space 
and a public slipway are under consideration; the site of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley, which has an excellent foreshore and could be developed as a countryside 
park if it were released by the Ministry of Defence; Bembridge Harbour on the Isle 
of Wight, where dredging could lead to improved facilities ; and the Lymington River, 
where the construction of marinas wilt lead to an increase in the number of moorings. 

It is also felt that if some of the naval and military establishments around Portsmouth 
Harbour should become surplus to requirements, consideration of their development 
for recreational use should have high priority. 

SOUTH-WEST REGION 

The regional coastline 

81. The South-West Region has a very long coasthne made up of the south west 
peninsula formed by Devon and Cornwall together with the coasts of Dorset, Somer- 
set and a small part of Gloucestershire that fronts on to the Severn Estuary. The coast 
itself is physically very varied and provides much beautiful scenery and excellent 
natural facilities for all forms of water-based recreation. Devon and Cornwall in 
particular are important holiday areas and experience a marked seasonal pattern of 
demand for recreational facihties. 

82. Because of the varied nature of the regional coastline, it may be conveniently 
divided into a number of sections. In the Bristol Channel and Severn Estuary the silt, 
extensive mudflats and high tidal range make the coast more popular for sailing than 
for sub-aqua, surfing and swimming. By contrast, on the coasts of North Devon and 
Somerset west of Minehead the water is much clearer and the tidal range not so 
marked. Here the country falls steeply to the sea and there are few sheltered harbours 
until the joint estuary of the Taw and Torridge is reached. As a result, this coast is 
much less popular for sailing, but ideal conditions for surfing are found in Bideford 
Bay. The coast of North Cornwall provides some magnificent cliff scenery and fine 
sandy beaches which are extensively used for bathing and surfing. Again the lack of 
safe harbours limit the development of sailing, although there are clubs at Newquay 
and in the estuary of the Camel at Rock. 

83. The southern coast of Devon and Cornwall is very different in that it is more 
sheltered and well provided with a number of excellent harbours. Many of these are 
formed by. drowned river valleys, such as Garrick Roads and the estuanes of the 
Fowey, Tamar, Avon and Dart, which as well as offering sheltered anchorages, are 
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much used for canoeing, dinghy sailing and pleasure boating generally. Conditions 
along this coast are very good for all water sports and in particular the clarity of the 
water makes some parts of it ideal for sub-aqua. Similar conditions exist on the coast 
of Dorset, although sheltered anchorages and harbours are further apart. Poole 
Harbour, Torbay and Plymouth are the most important sailing centres in the region. 

Activities 

84. There are 110 sailing clubs in the region, most of which are on the south coast; 
the 91 of these that furnished details had a total membership of about 25,000. There 
has been a rapid increase in the number of participants in recent years and this is 
expected to continue, with a growing emphasis on keelboat sailing. Most clubs sail 
only in summer and during peak periods when large numbers of visitors bring their 
boats to the coast and facilities are generally inadequate. Canoeing takes place every- 
where in the region but is most popular in the sheltered estuaries of the south coast. 
There are 1 1 clubs in the region affiliated to the British Canoe Union, with a total mem- 
bership of 380. Many visitors to the region bring their own craft and it is thought that 
the majority of canoeists using the coast travel from other regions. Because of the 
lack of suitable inland water in Devon for rowing, this sport has grown up in the ports 
and harbours around the coast. There are clubs at Plymouth, Dartmouth, Totnes, 
Torquay, Paignton and Bideford. 

85. The south west peninsula provides some of the best sea angling in the British Isles. 
The estimated total of anglers in the region exceeds 50,000. In addition, large numbers 
of angling enthusiasts visit the region during the summer months. A number of Sea 
Angling Festivals are held during September and October. Shore fishing continues 
throughout the year but boat fishing takes place mainly between April and November. 
This sport has enjoyed a tremendous expansion in the post-war period. Within this 
general expansion there has been a great increase in boat fishing. The waters of the 
south west peninsula also appear to be the most popular in England for sub-aqua. 
Most development has taken place in the last 10 years and, although existing numbers 
are not known, it is thought that several hundred divers use the regional coast each 
year. 

86. Because the south west peninsula is such a popular holiday area, very large 
numbers of visitors use its coastal waters for swimming and bathing. There are also 
13 sea swimming clubs in the region, but those which are limited to the use of the sea 
find it difficult to recruit members and numbers remain very much the same from 
year to year. By contrast, there has been a spectacular growth of surf life saving over 
the last few years. Suitable water is found on the coasts of North Devon and Cornwall 
and a small area near Bournemouth. Most development of this activity has taken 
place over the last ten years and there are now 24 clubs in the region, 21 of which have 
a total membership of 910. 

87. Water skiing is also an activity which has developed in the region in recent years, 
a development which is most marked at Poole, Weymouth, Torbay, Newquay and 
Rock. This growth has been limited because a number of local authorities have used 
byelaws to prohibit water skiers from landing on certain beaches and it is thought that 
if it were granted additional facilities by zoning, water skiing could develop much 
more rapidly. Some parts of the region’s coast are also used for wildfowling. Although 
the region has a very long coastline, much of it is rocky and there is a lack of sub- 
stantial areas of mudflats and marshes in the estuaries and river mouths. As a result, 
most wildfowling takes place on the shores of the Severn Estuary and Bristol Channel 
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and in a few limited areas on the south coast of the region. There are 11 clubs in the 
region aflBliated to W.A.G.B.L with a total membership of 759. These have experienced 
a very rapid increase in numbers in the last 12 years or so, but it is thought that the 
rate of growth is likely to slacken. 

Problems 

88. Conflicts Generally most conflicts occur in the harbours and estuaries which are 
the most popular areas for a number of activities. Within these restricted areas, most 
water-based activities can become incompatible during the peak periods when con- 
gestion is likely to occur. Elsewhere occasional conflicts between swimmers and water 
skiers are reported and there is evidence of some conflict between surf life saying and 
surf canoeists. Skin divers in this region have also come into conflict with professional 
fishermen and, to a lesser extent, with anglers. 

89. Pollution Pollution appears to be a negligible problem in this region. Divers 
report that it is because of the lack of pollution that the west coast is so favoured for 
sub-aqua. Industrial effluents represent a minor problem in some of the estuaries. 
The occasional occurrences of oil pollution appear to be an increasing menace. 

Congestion and capacity for further development 

90. During the main holiday period congestion of recreational use occurs in most 
estuaries, river mouths and harbours. Many local authorities have constructed slip- 
ways to improve access to the water and some have provided the large car parks and 
dinghy parks required to cater for visitors during peak holiday periods and regattas. 
But generally moorings and such shore-based facilities as slipways and car and dinghy 
parks prove inadequate at these times and the further development of sailing will 
require that they be increased and clubhouse facilities extended. Sub-aqua, sea 
angling, canoeing and water skiing interests would also welcome the provision of 
communal facilities, particularly changing accommodation, showers, social amenities 
and equipment stores. Most sailing clubs prefer to maintain their premises for the use 
of club members and visitors with the same interests. 

YORKSHIRE AND HUMBERSIDE REGION 

The regional coastline 

9 1 . The regional coastline extends from a point just to the north of Filey Brigg to the 
north shore of The Wash. This is a largely smooth coastline with good sandy beaches 
and extensive mudflats, which is broken only by the major estuary of the Humber. 
All parts of this coast are within reasonable travelling distance for day and weekend 
visitors from the main centres of population in West Yorkshire and the North Mid- 
lands. A number of holiday resorts have grown up on the East Riding and Lindsey 
coasts. 

92. This coast may be divided- into three main parts: the East Riding coast from 
Filey Brigg to Spurn Head, the Humber Estuary, and the Lindsey coast from Hum- 
berston to Skegness. On the East Riding coast there are magnificent chalk cliffs on 
the north side of Flamborough Head, but south of Flamborough these give way to a 
largely unbroken line of low and easily eroded boulder clay cliffs. Along much of this 
coast there are good sandy beaches and resorts have developed at Filey, Bridlington, 
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Hornsea and Withernsea. The Humber estuary carries a great deal of ocean-ping 
shipping to the ports at Hull, Grimsby, Immingham and Goole, together with barp 
traffic from these ports to inland areas. The waters of the Humber carry a lot of silt 
and the estuary has extensive mudSats and partially reclaimed salt marshes. The 
Lindsey coast north of Mablethorpe also has coastal mudflats and salt marshes, but 
between Mablethorpe and Skegness there is a coast of long fine beaches which is the 
main holiday area of the county. 

Activities 

93. Sea an gling has shown a steady increase in numbers in this region, especially on 
the East Riding coast which is a particularly fine inshore fishing ground. Many of the 
anglers on this coast are from the towns of the West Riding. It is used regularly by 
clubs centred on Barnsley and Huddersfield. There are fewer angbrs on the Lindsey 
coast, although there seems to be a growing interest in the sport in the towns of the 
North Midlands. It would appear that boat anglers are in the majority and these tend 
to use the facilities provided by the main resorts, especially Bridlington, Filey, 
Cleethorpes and Skegness. For beach fishing, Filey Brigg and Spurn Head are par- 
ticularly popular. There are five coastal clubs in the region and sea angling festivals 
are held at Filey, Bridlington and Skegness. 

94. During the summer months many thousands of people enjoy casual swimming 
and bathing from the popular east coast resorts in Lindsey and the East Riding. 
Bathing is safe at all the coastal resorts, although there are parts of the rural coastline 
of the East Riding which are particularly dangerous. There is little bathing in the 
Humber Estuary because of tides, currents, mud and occasional oil pollution. There 
is no competitive sea swimming in any part of the coastal belt, although at Hornsea 
there is a special sea swimming club which has a bathing station with chalets. The 
East Riding coast also provides interesting and sometimes dangerous opportunities 
for sub-aqna, although the most popular areas for local divers tend to be over the 
regional boundary in the North Riding. The best diving waters in the region are oflT 
Filey Brigg while for really experienced divers the Flamborough area is attractive. 
There are 16 sub-aqua clubs in the region and although only three of these are coastal, 
most inland clubs visit the coast from time to time; generally inland clubs seem to 
show a preference for using the east rather than the west coast. 

95. There are 12 sailing clubs on the regional coast, most of which have been formed 
since the war. Of these, six are in the Humber estuary, three above Hull and three in 
the Grimsby-Cleethorpes area. On the East Riding coast there are clubs at Filey, 
Bridlington and Barmston and two clubs at Hornsea, one of which uses Hornsea 
Mere. The remaining club is at Skegness. Most of these clubs have membership 
vacancies, but few if any have vacant berths. There is a general shortage of mooring 
facilities for deep keel yachts and large motor cruisers. In addition to the club mem- 
bers, there is a great deal of sailing during the summer months by unattached indi- 
viduals and family groups. The majority of these casual sailors are believed to come 
from inland areas and trail their boats to the coast where they stay for the weekend. 
They sail mainly from the coastal urban areas which have the necessary launching 
facilities. 

96. Water skiing has also grown rapidly in recent years on the regional coast, 
although participants are as yet little organised into clubs. The only known coastal 
clubs are at Cleethorpes and Hornsea, where there is a combined sailing and skiing 
club. There are large numbers of enthusiasts luiattached to clubs who are prepared to 
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trail their boats to the coast, mainly from the heavily populated West Riding. No 
reliable information is available about their numbers or where they operate, but it is 
thought that such skiing takes place at most of the resort towns. At Bridlington the 
Council cater for and exercise control over individual boat owners and skiers operat- 
ing within their boundaries. Other popular areas for unattached skiers are Hornsea, 
Cleethorpes and Skegness. There are also suitable water conditions at Filey but the 
council operates a ban on water skiing. As far as is known, no water skiing takes place 
on the Humber, which is regarded as unsuitable. 

97. Sea canoeing is also growing in popularity, although there is only one known 
open club on the regional coast, at Cleethorpes. The most popular area for touring is 
the East Riding coast, which is being increasingly used by inland Yorkshire clubs. 
Most parts of this coast outside the urban areas are unsuitable for other than expert 
canoeists. The Humber is also considered suitable only for experts canoeing in 
company. There appears to be considerably less use of the Lindsey coast, where the 
salt marshes from Grimsby to Mablethorpe offer few satisfactory opportunities for 
canoeing. The sandy holiday coast south of Mablethorpe is more suitable and the 
waters off the main resorts are used by a growing number of casual canoeists. Canoe 
surfing is also practised on parts of the coast between Filey and Flamborough when 
conditions are suitable. There is no coastal rowing on the Yorkshire coast south of 
Scarborough, although possibilities exist in both Bridlington and Filey Bays. The 
Humber estuary is regarded as dangerous for rowing. On the whole of the regional 
coastline the local demand has not been sufficiently strong to lead to the formation 
of a rowing club. 

98. In the whole of the region’s coastal belt there are 16 golf courses, of which all 
but one have 18 holes. Generally there are few opportunities for new members to join 
clubs and all clubs have a congestion problem at weekends. In the coastal resorf towns 
there is also heavy seasonal pressure on courses. WildfowUng takes place on all the 
coastal mudflats and salt marshes, which are found mainly on the Humber foreshore 
and the north Lindsey coast. There has been a considerable growth of interest in this 
activity since the war and there are a number of well-organised clubs on the coast. 
Six coastal clubs are affiliated to W.A.G.B.I. with a total membership of about 530, 
As well as local wildfowlers, many participants come into the area from the West 
Riding and other inland areas. 

99. The East Riding coast and Humber foreshore have considerable potential for 
recreational walking and rambling, and these are widely used by organised clubs, 
individuals and youth groups. Of the almost 108 miles of shore and river bank in the 
East Riding, less that 15 is occupied by urban development. Considerable use is also 
made of the regional coast by campers and especially by caravanners. Caravan sites 
are generally large, particularly on the Lindsey coast, but few offer places for touring 
caravans. The majority of camping sites are on the Lindsey coast but generally these 
are inadequate to cater for the holiday demand. It has been suggested that there is a 
case for a transit site for both tents and caravans within easy reach of the con- 
tinental ferry services at Hull and Immingham. 

Problems 

100. Access So far no definitive footpath map has been completed for either of the 
two coastal counties. There is concern because the provisional map of footpaths and 
bridleways for the East Riding includes only one-third of the total length of coastal 
and river bank footpaths. In some areas there is very poor access to the cliffs and 
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foreshore. Difficulties arise on the Holdemess coast because the cliffs are being eroded 
so rapidly that paths are soon lost. For these reasons, the Regional Sports Council 
urges that the status of footpaths should be settled as soon as possible and definitive 
maps produced. They also recommend that the county councils use their powers 
under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, to obtain by 
agreement or compulsory order, public right of access to all sea and river foreshore, 
and to all unenclosed and uncultivated cliffs, clifftop areas and river banks. 

101. Conflicts In some areas where there is an undefined use of water it is possible 
for a clash of interests to occur between sailors, water skiers and swimmers, and 
occasionally even between sailing club members and casual sailors. But generally there 
appears to be little evidence of serious conflict between recreational users in the 
region. Water skiing can present special problems, but it has been shown that these 
can be overcome by planning and co-operation. 

102. Pollution There is little evidence of oil pollution on the recreational parts of the 
regional coast. It seems to occur only on the rare occasions when ships illegally dis- 
charge oil. Within the Humber estuary the problem is more serious and concern has 
been expressed that it is likely to increase. Only a few of the coastal authorities have 
inland sewage disposal works and pollution of the sea does occur in certain cases. 

103. Water safety Bathing is safe at all coastal resorts, but there are parts of the 
East Riding coast which can be particularly dangerous because of currents. The rural 
parts of the coast, which are in the main the least used for recreation, have little or no 
safety facilities, while within the urban areas these appear to vary. Concern is also 
expressed because too few canoeists wear lifejackets. It is felt that for education 
authorities, youth groups and casual users, canoeing is best carried out from the 
urban'areas where there are generally immediate life saving and rescue facilities. 

Congestion and capacity for further development 



104. Because of the strong currents and dense commercial traffic in the Humber 
estuary, the Regional Sports Council is reluctant to encourage any further develop- 
ment of water-based recreation. This applies particularly to the upper reaches which 
can be dangerous to all but experts. There appears to be considerable potential for 
an expansion of recreational use in other parts of the regional coast, although this will 
require the further provision and development of facilities. The pattern of recreational 
demand within the region could be markedly affected by the construction of the 
proposed Humber Bndge and the development of Humberside as a growth area a 
proposal which is at present the subject of a feasibility study. 



105 A particularly senous problem is the shortage of moorings. The lack of natural 
harboure on this coast means that the building of marinas is likely to be the only 
practicable solution as far as deep keel yachts and motor cruisers are concerned Both 
club and casual sailors also need better clubhouse facilities, more dinghy parks and 
mproved launchmg facUities. The opportunity to use some type of clubhouse facility 
B also a common requirement for many other users of the coastline, both organised 
and casual Another urgent need is for unproved access which is important to all 
and^^T to ™lkers and ramblers, naturalists, wildfowlers 
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FUTURE TRENDS IN SEASIDE HOLIDAYS 



The problem of assessing future recreational trends affecting the coast is complicated 
by many economic variables, of which the following are the most significant; 

(1) Real income per head 

(2) Growth of population 

(3) Average length of annual holidays with pay 

(4) Length of the average working week 

(5) Numbers of private cars in use 

(6) Extent of education 

(7) Increase in home holidays 

(8) Increase in overseas visitors 

(9) Length of holiday season 

(10) State intervention (a) encouraging and (b) discouraging tourism 

(11) Transport development, especially roads. 

Although these factors need not be examined in detail, reference to some of them is 
essential. 



Real income per head This is the most important factor because it is closely correlated 
to the amount spent on hohdays and cars. During 1951 to 1959, for example, for 
every one per cent increase in real income there was a corresponding H to 2 per cent 
increase in real expenditure on annual holidays. This suggests that there will be a large 
increase in real expenditure on annual holidays commensurate with the forty per cent 
growth in real incomes for the whole country which is expected between 1967 and 
1980. 

The growth in real income per head should be faster than the population increase 
up to 1980. On present estimates, the population is expected to be 56 018 000 in 1970 
57,973,000 in 1975 and 60,022,000 in 1980. This represents an average anAual increase 
of about half of one per cent, which is considerably less than the expected rise in real 
money incomes. Even so, it is about the same rate of population increase as during 
the past thirteen years, and is therefore likely to result in more people travelling to 
the coast. ® 



Average length of holidays with pay This is bound to rise before 1980. In Sweden 
four weeks hoUd^ a year is already statutory and it is assumed that it will be in 
19“^ The trend appears to be towards concentrating on longer holidays 
rather than on further reductions m the working week, such as the four day we4 
which would lead to more short stay holidays and day trips. There is also a growing 
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tendency for people to split their holiday entitlement by taking more frequent holidays 
and long weekends. 

Numbers of private cars This is an important factor because each year cars are used 
by a greater percentage of the population. In September 1966 there were 9,500,000 
cars licensed. Their number is expected to grow to between 12 and 13 million by 1970, 
to between 16 and 17 million by 1975, and to 20 million by 1980. This means that the 
total number of vehicles on the road in 1980 could be about 26 million. This is a 
formidable figure. Whether it will be reached will partly depend on the extent of new 
road building between now and then. If congestion becomes progressively worse then 
the growth is more likely to be at a lower rate. But congestion will probably need to be 
really bad before people are put off buying cars for this reason alone. 

The level and extent of education This is important because it can encourage the proper 
and efficient use of the coastline and countryside. The school leaving age will be raised 
to sixteen in 1973. As people become better educated and better off, and as more are 
employed in sedentary jobs, they are likely to make more active use of their leisure 
out of doors. 

These are some of the factors to be taken into account in assessing the future of 
coastal recreation. To try and express them in definite figures for each region is well 
nigh impossible. But some rough overall national figures can be offered. The number 
of holidays taken by United Kingdom residents could well increase from the 1966 
figure of about 36 million to about 48 milli on by 1980, representing a two per cent per 
annum growth. In 1966, 31 million holidays were spent in the United Kingdom and 
5 million abroad, a ratio of just over 6 to 1. The ratio will probably fall to about 5 to 1 
or even lower by 1980 because an increasing proportion of holidaymakers will go 
abroad. This means that about 40 milli on holidays will be taken in the United King- 
dom, and at least 8 million overseas. These figures, which refer to main and ad- 
ditional holidays of not less than four nights, are likely to be on the conservative side 
if one takes into account the rise in second holidays. The estimate of growth takes 
into account the fact that as much as 20 per cent of the population do not take 
holidays because they are either too old, too young, too ill or too poor. 

In addition to the 40 million holidays estimated to be taken in the United Kingdom 
by residents in 1980, an increasing number of overseas visitors can be expected. If it 
can be assumed that services, chiefly accommodation, will be available to satisfy the 
demand, the number of visitors from abroad could increase as follows : 





Visitors from 


Visitors from 






overseas 


the Irish Republic 


Total 


1966 


3,1 84,000 


729,000 


3,913,000 


1968 


4,000.000 


750,000 


4,750,000 


1970 


5,200,000 


800,000 


6,000,000 


1975 


6,000,000 


900,000 


6,900.000 


1980 


1 0,000,000 


1,000,000 


11,000,000 



These figures relate to the whole of the United Kingdom and not just England and 
Wales. But at present at least 80 per cent of all overseas ‘visitor/nights’ in the United 
Kingdom are spent in England. This figure is not expected to decrease significantly by 
1980. 

The above forecasts can only be approximate because of the many variables which 
may affect them in the future. But the underlying growth trend is expected to remain 
strong. Moreover in the I970’s new techniques of promoting tourism and the opening 
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of the Channel Tunnel should ensure that a good rate of growth continues, especially 
from Europe. 

The above figures indicate that there may well be over 50 million holidays being 
taken in the United Kingdom by 1980. If one ignores the holidays of overseas visitors 
which are still expected to concentrate predominantly on London and other historic 
cities (though there will be a small but growing number visiting the coast), where will 
the big change come in holiday taking? The answer, undoubtedly, is in second and 
additional holidays. These will be taken in ever increasing numbers as a result of the 
rise in car ownership and real incomes. 

In 1966, 65 per cent of all United Kingdom holidaymakers used their cars as a 
means of transport for their hohdays. This figure is expected to rise to nearer 80 per 
cent by 1980. An increase in real income will mean that people’s attitudes will change 
with time. The increase in ownership of caravans, flats, cottages and camping equip- 
ment will encourage them to find their recreation further away from home. But this 
recreation does not necessarily have to be at or near the coast. In fact, future planning 
must ensure that it is not; otherwise an uncontrolled demand for recreation if 
directed more through habit than desire at the coast, would bring saturation and 
suffocation. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to illustrate this proposition numerically. Some 
Idea, though, can be obtained from the figures produced by the British National 
Travel Survey for 1966. In that year about 31 million holidays were taken by United 

I’®*' away from the coast or in 

of England^nr^i* spent at or near the coasts 

of EnglMd and Wales. Smce the average length of stay was 10.3 days, about 230 

milhon days were spent by holidaymakers on or near the coast. The total length of 
coimlme of England and Wales is 2,741-8 miles. If this is multiplied by the 184 days 
m the SIX hohday months. May to October inclusive, we get a figure of 504 491 

ofS'Li'pef^'zr^'- ™ 

I9rrnd"^“'TVL”v^' “ *e number of holidays in 

1980, and for ffie fact that not all of the coast is useable or accessible it become^ 

miTSl of of ' 1r ““Id lead to an impossibly difficult situation on a 

about the future f difficulty raises certain important problems 

stson Chief amongst these is the len^h of the holiday 

reason for taking holidays when thev a school holiday is their main 

only shift the peak demMd from JuMAumsfr ^ holidays may 

further exacerbated bv industry M ^ 8“®* 1°. say, June/July. The problem is 

production problems Recently tber^^ ^ ^ because of 

fortnight ouUrpfak 2nfs of Z f ‘h- 

siderable. Even in the commercia] anH I . problem is still con- 

a fortnight, many workers still elect to go OTZa'fhe'^feat' Th^° shut downfor 
encouraging people to go away outsidf Z.T a good case for 

Hotels and other kind of accornTrinHaf financial inducements, 

m the peak P-od “ 

holiday for hohday time taken nnt r,f ^ f inducement of an extra day’s 
y tune taken out of the peak weeks. In France workers are en- 
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couraged to travel outside the peak periods by offers of reduced fares on French 
railways. 

The large growth expected in second and additional holidays has already been 
mentioned. These will tend to be taken outside the peak season. The saturation of 
holiday areas will, in itself, discourage more people from adding to the congestion of 
the peak holiday period. Moreover, people may be persuaded to take additional 
holidays inland, instead of at the seaside, and to pursue activities which can be 
enjoyed away from the coast such as walking, climbing, riding, fishing and motoring. 
These are all variants of the basic definition of a holiday, which is destination plus 
activity at the destination. The old idea of a holiday was one or two weeks by the sea 
to enjoy hot sunshine and warm water. Those wanting this simple form of recreation 
will increasingly go abroad and the coastline will come to be used for more active 
sports such as sailing, which can be done virtually throughout the whole year. 

It should be possible in future to plan for this changing recreational use of the 
coastline and to consider the coastline as a whole. More attention will have to be paid 
to regional planning. The coast is not a commercial product which depends for its 
success on exploiting the market more successfully than that of its competitors. It is a 
unique product, and far from homogeneous. The facilities demanded wiU range from 
the very noisy to the most quiet. At one extreme will be the well organised and highly 
sophisticated resort like Blackpool. This knows that its success stems from offering as 
many facilities as the visitor can possibly want - large car parks, a beach which is not 
concerned with the density of visitors at any time, an enormous variety of amusements 
and plenty of inexpensive accommodation. It should be encouraged to extend its 
facilities even further, because much can be accomplished on a relatively short stretch 
of coast by concentrating facilities. This will leave more space for the demand at the 
other end of the scale, for peace and quiet. Places like Frinton which cater for this 
kind of demand will still be required in the future. They should not be confused with 
the wilderness areas that will, by definition, have no development on them at all. Parts 
of the Northumberland coast will fall into this latter category. 

It must be emphasised that these categories are not necessarily watertight compart- 
ments. Zoning for recreation will be necessary because as the overall demand for it 
increases, it will become more complex and split up into distinct and possibly con- 
flicting activities. An example of this could be the Bournemouth area, where there is 
heavy concentration of holiday facilities. Further west could come a quieter area, 
such as Poole harbour, offering sailing facilities such as a marina. This will still need 
to be easily reached, but could be followed by the wilderness area west of Swanage, 
with miles of cliffs, and not such easy access. 

Zoning by itself will not, of course, prevent problems arising. Holiday demand is to 
some extent determined by fashion, and the south-west, for example, is popular for all 
types of leisure. In such circumstances market forces will have to correct the balance. 

An excellent example of specialisation by planning is contained in the American 
study on outdoor recreation. This examines what the American public does out-of- 
doors, what factors affect its choices, what resources are available for its use, what 
are the present and future needs, and what the problems are in making new resources 
available. An actual example of present-day holiday development using the zoning 
principle is the Languedoc/Roussillon scheme in southern France, where a large 
stretch of coast hitherto mainly unused is being developed to provide intensive 
development in parts, with wilderness stretches elsewhere. Another important factor 
is that specific plans for zoning will make it possible to create new recreation areas, 
such as gravel pits, and within the proposed Morecambe barrage scheme. In this way 
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the provision of protected water areas could be planned through major coastal works, 
as the Dutch have been doing for years. 

If each area in the United Kingdom were to specialise in a certain type of recreational 
development, income from tourism in each area could be maximised by planning for 
and offering exactly what is required in that area. Mention has been made above of the 
problem of access. In wilderness areas this would obviously need different planning 
than in highly developed areas. In highly developed areas easy access to motorways 
would be required. In wilderness areas, access will need to be arranged so that large 
car parks are available on the periphery. The camping and caravanning sites and 
service areas, as well as shops, catering facilities and lavatories should be set back 
from the coast to avoid ruining its main amenity, its quietness. 

During the twentieth century the organisation of the travel market has been rapidly 
improved. Increasing pressures on land, facilities and population will lead to still 
more intensive organisation in the travel field. This reinforces the case for planning in 
advance what should be done, and ensuring that the views of interested parties are 
taken into account, if not always accepted, in doing this planning. If all the interested 
parties are aware of this planning, they will be more ready to indicate what they have 
done or would like to see done, and this will ensure that various tourist and recrea- 
tional developments are not carried out in isolation. All the work being done, both 
by commerce and institutions, such as signposting and providing itineraries, infor- 
mation, basic guiding and recreational counselling, can be very influential in directing 
traffic to the right place at the right time. 

It must not be forgotten that day and weekend trips will increase in popularity with 
increasing ownership of cars. This will probably cause more short-term congestion on 
the coastline than is created by holidays of four nights or more spent on or near the 
coast. The essence of a day trip, and its limiting factor, is time. If by 1980 England and 
Wales are well serviced by motorways, people will be prepared to travel longer dis- 
tances on day and weekend trips. Research indicates, though, that people do not like 
travelling long distances for the sake of it. If attractive leisure centres are developed 
near the main towns, people will be saved the bother of travelling long distances for 
recreation, and pressure on the coastline will be eased. 

The scheme for the Lea Valley Regional Park is an excellent example of how to 
plan for active recreation inland. All types of physical recreation can be catered for 
in a park of this size, with water as the focal point. Though an extended area, it will 
still be a finite one, which is important, since one of the attractions of the coast is that 
it represents a destination with a finality. Also, being inland, it will help to attract 
traffic away from the coast. 

Though many people associate the sea in summer with the opportunity for swim- 
ming, swimming in the sea - though not swimming itself - is becoming less popular. 
This is shown by the fact that even hotels and resorts overlooking the sea now build 
swimming pools. This change will give inland centres like the Lea Valley a new 
opportunity in offering swimming facilities. 

It has already been noted that one of the difficulties of easing the congestion on the 
coast during July and August is the reluctance of holidaymakers to take their holidays 
outside these two months. Seaside resorts have for some time been aware of the 
necessity of extending the holiday season. They have had a fair measure of success in 
encouraging conference business outside of these months, and holidays at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsun, as well as second holidays. There are many forms of active 
sports which are suitable in our climate during most of the year. These can often be 
carried out in attractive surroundings with good entertainment and comfortable 
hotels. But some resorts still give the impression of living in the past and need to 
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develop a new outlook. Other resorts have experimented in new directions, but many 
still offer a simple holiday product in an old-fashioned resort, and are badly equipped 
to deal with cars. One novel way of dealing with the problem of car parking would be 
to build a new pier which could also serve as a parking space. The use of holiday flats 
or second homes will bring greater prosperity to resorts, who may be induced to im- 
prove recreational facilities to encourage this development. Prefabricated buildings 
will also be developed on holiday camps and caravan sites. 

During the past three years the total number of holidays taken by United Kingdom 
residents in inland parts of the U.K. has remained consistent at about a fifth of all 
U.K. holidays. Are there any reasons for supposing that this figure is likely to change 
in the future ? The most popular types of recreational activity, as indicated in the Pilo t 
National Recreation Survey, are shown below. The table is divided into two sections: 

(i) those recreations which have been done at some time in the past; and 

(ii) those recreations which people would definitely like to try or take up. 

The percentages relates to the total sample of 3,167 respondents and reasonably reflect 
the choices of the total U.K. population aged 12 and over. 





Done in the past 
% 


Would like to do 
% 


Team games 


56 


3 


Swimming 


50 


6 


Cycling for pleasure 


47 


2 


Athletics 


36 


2 


Tennis 


36 


3 


Camping 


31 


4 


Hiking 


30 


3 


Skating (ice or roller) 


23 


5 


Fishing 


21 


5 


All Inland sailing and canoeing 


17 


7 


Sea sailing and canoeing 


16 


11 


Bowls 


13 


3 


Golf 


12 


9 


Horse riding 


11 


6 



The most interesting point about these figures is the large number of people who 
have taken part in some form of recreation in the past - often, presumably, at con- 
siderable expense or trouble to themselves. This suggests that the demand will rise 
considerably if reasonably cheap and easily accessible facilities are provided. It could 
be assumed that, given suitable recreational facilities in the future, the effective 
demand will come from the sum of the two columns. The main argument against this 
is that the first column refers in many cases to recreation or sports played at school, 
which many people have no intention of pursuing in future. An additional question 
was therefore put to people as to which activities they would be unlikely to pursue in 
the future. The only two specifically mentioned were team games and athletics. The 
following list of preferences has the proviso, therefore, that the probable demand for 
team games and athletics is likely to be considerably less than the figures suggest. 



Possible effective 
demand 



Team games 


59 


Swimming 


56 


Cycling for pleasure 


49 


Tennis 


39 


Athletics 


38 


Camping 


35 


Hiking 


33 
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Skating 


28 


All sea sailing and canoeing 


27 


Fishing 


26 


All inland sailing and canoeing 


24 


Golf 


21 


Horse riding 


17 


Bowls 


16 



The important point about these recreations is that very few are entirely dependent 
on the sea. Swimming (56%) can easily be practised inland, or away from the beach 
itself. Only sea sailing (27%) is essentially a sea water activity, since much fishing 
(26%) is done on inland waters. The pattern is broadly similar for activities by people 
whilst on holiday. People who enjoy active recreation tend to be active on holiday, 
playing such sports as golf, tennis and swimming. Active holiday pastimes are likely 
to grow increasingly popular in the years ahead. 

As we are concerned with the period up to 1980 we also need to look at the activities 
preferred by children now 12 to 16 years old who will still be in their twenties in 1980, 
and therefore of an age when many may be expected to engage in recreational activities . 
The most popular activities which the 12 to 16 age group would hke to take up are 
as follows: 





% 


Natural history study 


34 


Sea sailing 


29 


inland sailing 


26 


Horse riding 


24 


Skiing 


18 


Water skiing 


17 


Camping 


17 


Underwater swimming 


16 


Archery 


15 


Gliding 


13 



With the exception of sea sailing, underwater swimming and to a certain extent 
water skiing, all these activities can take place away from the coast. This leads to the 
main conclusion of this report: that the natural resources of the coastline will be 
adequate to prevent overcrowding and saturation, providing that in planning for 
recreation we aim to satisfy the demand throughout the country as a whole, and not 
within a series of separate areas. Much of this recreation can, and must, be planned 
to take place inland. The coastline will need to be developed to a co-ordinated plan for 
zoning and speciaUsation, so that each section offers its own particular kind of 
facilities. Since sea sailing is likely to be the activity most in demand on the coasts 
during the 1970’s, the development of marinas, for example, will be essential at 
suitable locations. The other main conclusion is that all elforts will be needed to 
extend the holiday season and spread the demand more evenly throughout the year. 

The future of the coastline lies in planning and zoning, both in the public and 
private sector. Past development, mainly carried out by private capital, has been 
haphazard. No attempt was made to determine the future demand on the coastline 
as a whole. Each separate area was treated in isolation and long-term factors, such as 
the growth of cars or seaside holidays, were ignored. The future must be different. 
Planning of the use of the coastline should be carried out on a regional basis. Each 
region should as far as possible act in conjunction with other regions. Once broad 
plans are agreed, there can be a successful partnership between government - central 
or local - and private enterprise. Although public bodies will probably still need to 
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develop basic amenities, and many resort authorities should still provide entertain- 
ment and other services, commercial enterprises and specialist organisations should 
be encouraged to play their full part. 

Planning of the use of the coastline involves making decisions as to how each stretch 
of the coast will be utilised. Some of it will be developed. Other parts will remain 
undeveloped. The important consideration is to plan for the whole of the coastline, 
and for all sections of demand. 
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Part Three 



The Views of Interested 
Organisations 



As part of their study of coastal planning the National 
Parks Commission collected the views of a wide range of 
organisations interested in the use of the coast and in 
safeguarding its beauty. These bodies were invited to send 
in any observations or recommendations they wished to 
make concerning the future planning of the coastline of 
England and Wales as a whole, or any particular parts 
of it, so that these could be taken into account by the 
Commission in drawing up their own recommendations to 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the 
Secretary of State for Wales. We wish to record our 
gratitude to the organisations who responded to the 
invitation. Pages contain a digest of the memoranda 

they submitted. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



The Confederation of British Industry told the Commission that industrialists are fully 
conscious of the desirability of preserving the beauty of the coastline, but they believe 
that the economic needs of the country must be paramount. Before any industrial 
development can take place permission has to be obtained from local and national 
authorities. They felt this ensures that full consideration is given to the preservation 
of amenities. They believe that adverse publicity about industrial development mainly 
arises from the justifiable desire to prevent any repetition of the outrages perpetrated 
before adequate pl anning controls were introduced. They added that there is a sub- 
stantial legacy of damage from uncontrolled development in the past and that industrial 
dereliction is stiU a serious problem in some regions. They went on to point out, 
however, that ‘much so-called damage may, in fact, be a blessing in disguise’ where it 
leads to the provision of recreational amenities which would not otherwise become 
available. The Confederation said that it had to be recognised that ‘many develop- 
ments are directly designed to produce or safeguard material amenities which the 
majority of the community would not be prepared to forego. This is particularly true 
in the case of utilities’. 

Commenting on the procedure for dealing with planning applications, the CBI said 
it gives ‘ample scope for well orgam'sed pressure groups and well-meaning but ill- 
informed individuals to exercise a delaying power quite out of proportion to the 
weight of their arguments’. 

The Confederation consider that certain coastal towns need to be developed as 
industrial areas in ordrr to provide employment and that this would be welcomed 
nationally and locally. Minerals had to be extracted where they existed. The processing 
sometimes had to take place on sites off mineral-bearing lauds, perhaps on the coast, 
but the greatest care is taken to minimise the harmful effects. 

A note from the Central Electricity Generating Board explained that the production 
of electricity requires vast quantities of water. A 2,000 Mw station needs to circulate 
fifty million gallons per hour for cooling purposes. With direct ‘once-through’ cooling 
this volume of water could only he provided from the sea or an estuary. In inland 
power stations the water is circulated in a closed system and cooled by cooling towers 
before being re-used. This type of station requires about forty million gallons of water 
a day when in full operation, of which 27 million gallons would be returned to its 
source. 

The Board stated that in future it will not be possible to provide all the cooling 
water needed from inland sources; and that further power stations will have to be 
sited on the coast using direct cooling systems. Advances in design suggested that it 
would be possible to locate future nuclear power stations nearer centres of population. 
As larger nuclear stations are likely to be built in future, requiring greater quantities 
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of water, the Board expect to have to search for more coastal sites. They commented: 
‘By a balanced location of new power stations, both on the coast and inland, it will be 
possible to make the best use of the National Grid system - existing and planned - 
and reduce the extent to which long transmission lines will be required’. They also 
pointed out that in the interest of amenity low and sometimes medium voltage con- 
nections are laid underground where they leave power stations. For this reason one of 
the 400 Kv transmission connections from Fawley Power Station was tunnelled under 
Southampton Water at considerable cost. 

The Board stressed that the location of power station buildings is determined by 
amenity as well as other consideration wherever possible, and special materials have 
been used to harmonise with the surroundings. Landscape treatment was given to 
almost all sites and took advantage of existing woods and their extension by new 
planting. In coastal areas special care was taken to select trees and shrubs that with- 
stand salt spray and strong winds. 

The CEGB also explained that existing public access to the foreshore or riverside is 
usually preserved, and in some cases it is provided as part of the power station 
development scheme. By contrast public access has occasionally been restricted at the 
request of the local planning authorities in order to avoid disturbance of, for example, 
a nature reserve. They also said that ‘considerable care and expense is given to the 
preservation of wildlife and other elements of natural history in the vicinity of power 
stations’. 

The Gas Council submitted a memorandum which dealt with some of the implica- 
tions for coastal planning of the discovery of North Sea gas. They reported that since 
exploration started in the winter of 1964 over a hundred wells had been drilled in 
search of oil and gas beneath the North Sea. Over forty had found gas in commercial 
quantities. Four major fields had been identified: 

(i) The West Sole Field, 42 miles east off the Humber estuary; 

(ii) the Leman Bank Field, 35 miles off the Norfolk coast; 

(iii) the Indefatigable Field, about 50 miles off the Norfolk coast; and 

(iv) Hewitt Field, about 15 miles off the Norfolk coast. 

Three of these fields could be in production by late 1968 to early 1969, and the 
fourth by probably the end of 1969. The Gas Council explained that the routes taken 
by the pipelines from the gas field are not necessarily the shortest because depressions 
in the sea bed or moving banks of sand had to be avoided. This meant that neither 
the Gas Council nor the producing companies were completely free to choose the most 
suitable site for the landfall of an undersea pipeline. 

Only a minimum of the processing required takes place on the offshore production 
platforms. Full treatment of the gas could be carried out at sea but the Gas Council 
said that this would be ‘extremely expensive and less reliable than in an onshore 
plant’. It would also be necessary for offshore platforms to be manned continually. 

The Gas Council’s paper explained that liquids condense out of the gas as it travels 
through the pipeline and as pressure is reduced. These liquids collect in the low points 
of the pipeline until the gas velocity is sufficient to carry them forward by the impact 
of spheres introduced into the pipes for this purpose. The paper continued: Tt is 
essential for the safe and efficient operation of the onshore pipeline for these liquids 
to be removed as soon as possible. The terminal should, therefore, be as near the coast 
as is practicable. If a coastal site could not be obtained, there must at least be a 
valving station at the shore because it is necessary to be able to isolate the sea line to 
the field in cases of emergency’. A valving station for a terminal the size of Bacton 
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would be large; and the pipeline swathe from the station to the terminal would be 
much wider than the outlet feeders of the terminal itself. 

Terminal stations belong either to the gas producers to to the Gas Council in its 
capacity as pmrehaser of the gas. (In some instances the Council could operate as 
producer and receiver.) The producers have to supply gas to the Gas Council’s speci- 
fication which controls the calorific value, the sulphur, water and hydrocarbon content 
and pressure. To achieve this the gas has to be treated by the producers. The Shell/ 
Esso plant at Bacton includes facilities for removing liquids, drying the gas and 
measuring and controlling it. The Gas Council say the following facilities are also 
required: 

(i) Tankage for small amounts of liquid products recovered from the raw gas ; 

(ii) fire fighting equipment; 

(iii) offices, control rooms and workshops; 

(iv) a radio mast or tower; 

(v) a helicopter landing pad; (and, several years after a field has been brought into 
production,) 

(vi) gas compression equipment to enable 1,000 p.s.i. delivery pressure to be achieved. 

The Council explained that the radio facility is necessary for the control of offshore 
equipment on the platforms and for controlling gas flows. Because of the distance 
involved and the fact that, on the frequencies that will be used, radio communication 
is a ‘line of sight’ operation, the radio aerials must be 350 to 400 feet above sea level. 
As the performance of radio links deteriorates in the presence of road traffic and the 
land/sea boundary, the mast also has to be sited as near to the coastline as possible. 
The note then explained that the terminal used by the Gas Council has a rather 
different function to that of a gas producer. It receives the gas from the producers and 
delivers it into the national system. The gas is filtered and metered for control purposes 
and blended to a standard quality. Facilities for heating the gas are also required since 
under certain conditions it may be necessary to reduce considerably the gas pressure. 
The blended gases are then passed through flow regulators into the outlet feeders. 

The control room complex of a Gas Council terminal includes, apart from the 
control room itself and its associated instrument rooms, offices and laboratories, 
workshops and a boiler house to supply the gas heating equipment. 

Radio communication would probably be necessary to link the terminal with the 
Gas Council’s national control system. The Council would use aerials mounted on the 
radio mast on the producer’s site for this purpose. There are at present two terminals 
in this country, one in operation at Easington in Yorkshire, and another under 
contruction at Bacton, Norfolk. 

The National Coal Board informed the Commission that they did not foresee any 
need for additional coastal installations to serve the mining industry which could 
have implications for coastal amenities. They added, however, that their existing 
facilities for disposal of spoil on the coastlines of Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland and Flintshire will need to be maintained for the life of the collieries which 
they serve. The Board could not say, in the case of individual collieries, how long this 
would be. 

The National Ports CoimcU sent the Commission information about likely trends in 
docks development and its effect on the coast. They drew a distinction between port 
facilities for general cargo and those for bulk cargoes. The Council pointed out that 
most vessels carrying general cargo (which accounts for only one-seventh of the total 
volume of imports) can operate in shallower waters than large bulk carriers. Also, 
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unlike bulk cargo, the general cargo trade does not create a need for large areas of 
adiacent industrial building land. However, the efficiency of cargo handling is m- 
nroving. In particular, the use of containers for conveying goods by road, rail and “ 
is growing very fast. This has a bearing on land requirements. Because of the speed at 
which a container ship can be unloaded, it is technically feasible that a single con- 
tainer berth could replace ten or more orthodox berths. This rapid unloading mea 
that the container berth will require some twenty acres of baokland for storage com 
^Id with two acres for conventional berth. Even so, the throughput of container 
Lrths is so much faster than conventional berths that on balance little extra land m y 

’’'-ThfNttional Ports Council see little likelihood of new ports being 

general cargo trade, especially as there is a major programme for effiarging and 

Ldernising the established ports. Substantial developmems are 

at London (Tilbury), Liverpool (North of Gladstone Dock), Hull (King Georg 

Dock ExtensU) and Southampton (Western Dock 

development of the Stour and Orwell ports whose trade with the Continent stead y 
®'mneeds of bulk cargoes will, on the other hand, require the 

“ « wffi^h XL\Twhere on the coast these industries are simdH that 

larger bulk carriers are being bmlt : ly“ tfmeta^ 

The biggest oil tankers now on order f Jareas left in this 

much as the biggest ta^ 
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Recreational development 

The demand for caravan and camp sites 

The Camping Qnb estimated that in 1966 two million people took camping holidays 
in tents and another million in motor caravans or trailer caravans. The National 
Caravan Council (which represents the interests of caravan manufacturers and site 
operators) reckoned that in the same year well over 4^ million holidaymakers were 
accommodated in either touring or static caravans in the United Kingdom. The same 
body estimated that in the United Kingdom there were then 182,000 static holiday 
caravans, 1 14,000 touring caravans and that 106,000 caravans were lived in by 3 18,000 
people as permanent homes. 

Both these bodies foresaw a rapid increase in the numbers of caravans. The Caravan 
Club stated that if their membership continues to grow at its present rate they would 
have 160,000 members by 1973, compared with 60,000 in 1967. The National Caravan 
Council commented that static caravans have increased in popularity and were now 
second only to boarding houses as holiday accommodation. They pointed out that 
the number of cars is expected to rise from 9^ million in 1966 to 20 million by 1980, 
and that this is likely to bring about a wider ownership of touring caravans. They have 
also anticipated a growth in the third category of caravans, those used permanently 
as homes. They commented that ‘the residential caravan or mobile home is proving 
rapidly to be an ideal form of dwelling’ for retired people who move to live by the sea. 

The Camping Club reported that in the peak season coastal sites for mobile camping 
and caravanning around Britain are nearly all full. They found that the heaviest 
demands for such sites arise in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Norfolk, York- 
shire, Lancashire, the Pembroke Coast National Park and in North Wales. They com- 
mented that the attitudes of the local planning authorities ‘vary quite arbitrarily from 
county to county’. They suggested that planning should be applied with regard to 
regional as well as local considerations and argued that ‘the positive side of planning 
should be given as much consideration as the negative side . . . and where camping 
facilities are reduced or refused in the face of demand, steps should be taken to meet 
the demand elsewhere’. 

The Caravan Qub likewise called for more sites for the genuine tourist caravanner 
in places which are known to attract the public and argued that it should be ‘axio- 
matic that the tourist caravanner should be provided with facilities in coastal areas 
and the hinterland to the coast’. They saw no sign as yet of there being enough tourist 
pitches to meet demand. The National Caravan Council claimed that of those wishing 
to holiday at the coast, one in seven will occupy a caravan. ‘To ignore or dismiss this 
fact would be a grievous error’, they commented, ‘Caravan parks in coastal areas are 
a definite need, and we urge that provisions should be made for the inclusion of good 
parks, residential and holiday, in appropriate places, when future policy of coastline 
development is considered.’ Both the Camping Club and the National Caravan Council 
remarked on the fact that, with the development of more robust and comfortable equip- 
ment, camping and caravanning is becoming less seasonal and more of an all-year- 
round activity. 

The Motor Caravanners Clnb pointed out that motor caravanning seems to fall 
between two statutory forms of control: sites used by caravans are controlled under 
the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960, and those used by tents 
are regulated by the Public Health Acts. They commented that these legal distinctions 
prevented the economic use of land for camping: by requiring different sites for each 
form the regulations double the acreage needed. As motor caravanners used tents 
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as well as motor caravans they are often prevented from using sites which are licensed 
for tents only or caravans only. They recommended, therefore, that the local authori- 
ties should issue licences for ‘mixed’ camping (i.e. for tents and caravans) except 
where the terrain rules this out. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club said they would welcome provision made for simple 
overnight accommodation, well-sited camping areas and for cafes in villages. They 
wish to see the coast preserved as near as possible to its natural state and cyclists 
given unrestricted access to it. As far as touring cyclists are concerned, the less the 
coast is developed the more they were able to enjoy it. Such development as had to 
take place should be centred on existing holiday resorts. They deplored the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities in previously unspoilt areas. Car parks should be sited 
well back from the shore. 

They also criticised the encroachment on the Dorset coast by the Ministry of 
Defence and seek better access to it by roads frequently closed for military training 
purposes. The CTC complained about the exclusion of the public from nature reserves 
controlled by such bodies as Naturalists’ Trusts and again called for free access. They 
wish to see long distance routes improved and extended. 

The Central Council for British Naturism reported that their membership had 
increased by 8% a year since 1953 (passing the 10,000 mark in 1966) and put forward 
their case for reserving beaches for those ‘wishing to bathe and sunbathe without 
costumes’ . They proposed that in remoter areas whole beaches should be set aside for 
naturists, as well as sections of beaches nearer to resorts. 

The Youth Hostels Association said that, in relation to the coast, they were primarily 
concerned that ‘the young walker or cyclist, alone or with companions, should be able 
to enjoy its beauty free from the constant intrusion of cars, caravans and unsightly 
development’. They look forward to the day when the frustrations caused by barbed 
wire and other obstructions are eliminated on coastal footpaths around the south- 
west peninsula and the Pembrokeshire and Yorkshire coasts. They urged more local 
authorities to create long distance coastal footpaths. 

The YHA also feel it is essential that local authorities should make provision for 
camping close to the coastline where amenities would not be damaged. They believe 
that such sites are especially needed by walkers and cyclists and for those making 
overnight stops with lightweight camping gear. 

The YHA complained about the inadequacy of facilities for boating holidays in 
areas already popular and along other parts of the coast suitable for such develop- 
ment. They said that where mooring facilities are lacking boats are strung out over a 
wide area. This looked unsightly and created navigational difficulties and they there- 
fore urged that moorings should be concentrated within specified areas. 

The Boy Scouts Association asked that camping and boating should not be made 
more difficult by coastal preservation. Scouts do not use public camping grounds and 
need such places as farmers’ fields, woodland or private grounds which are fairly 
near to amenities but not in too public a place. The Association pointed out that 
Scouts have a good reputation for tidy and efficient camps and they requested exemp- 
tion when Article 4 Directions are made to control camping. 

The Girl Guides Association said their main interest in the coastline is the availa- 
bility of camp sites. Some of the Association’s County Commissioners were concerned 
that encroachment of caravan and holiday camp sites over long stretches of coast 
would leave no space where Guides could camp. They also called for the better sign- 
posting of footpaths and the cleaning of beaches. 

The Caravan Club suggested that, because private operators find sites for touring 
caravans financially unrewarding, these should be operated directly, either by the 
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Club (which already runs more than sixty tourist sites) or by local authorities, who 
could draw upon the Club’s management experience. The Camping Club pointed out 
that a mobile camping site run in conjunction with a farm, inn, hotel, garage or other 
service enterprise usually brings additional value to the main business and that such 
an arrangement often reduced the capital cost of establishing a camping site. Finally, 
the Camping Club recorded their opposition to tighter control over tent camping. 
They stated: ‘Whilst we accept some form of control being imposed on the unscru- 
pulous person who operates an overcrowded, insanitary, unlicensed site, we cannot 
support any move that would take away the freedom of the lone camper or small 
group of campers who prefer to camp on farmland or other suitable places with, of 
course, the landowner’s permission’. 

Providing camp sites without spoiling beauty 

All the camping organisations consulted spoke of the over-riding need to preserve 
the natural beauty of the coastline. The Camping Club stated they accepted the 
principle that camping facilities ‘will be established only in places where they do no 
harm nor detract in any way from the natural beauty of the area or interfere with the 
enjoyment of other people’. They argued, however, that it should not become Govern- 
ment policy ‘to exclude the possibility of establishing a site in a protected area, 
however remote, just because it has been so designated’. The same view was expressed 
by the Motor Carayanners Club who stated: ‘We do not believe preservation means 
exclusion. . . . We see no merit in preserving beauty in order that it may not be 
enjoyed’. In the same vein, the National Caravan CouncU agreed that the natural 
beauty of the coastline should be preserved, 'but went on to say: ‘We feel, too, that 
these beauties should be made accessible to the ever-growing and increasingly mobile 
population’. They said the areas least worth preserving should be developed for the 
public’s enjoyment and they wished to take part in the selection and planning of the 
caravan parks which should be included in such areas. 

Of these organisations, the Caravan Club were the most emphatic in the defence of 
natural beauty. They stated: ‘Tourist caravan sites should not, under any circum- 
stances, be situated in such a way as to harm the amenities of the area. It is little short 
of a national disaster that so much damage should have already been done to our 
coastline. . . . The Caravan Club considers it a matter of prime importance that the 
remaining sections of unspoilt coastline should be preserved at all costs, access for the 
public being provided where possible without conflicting with other rights’. 

The Club also stressed the need for the careful landscaping and screening of caravan 
sites. ‘They should be developed with the emphasis on beautiful landscaping, rather 
than on the provision of sophisticated facilities which are expensive to provide and 
not always necessary, bearing in mind that real caravanners are completely self- 
sufficient.’ The Camping Club, too, referred to the relative simplicity of mobile camping 
and caravan sites. They pointed out that whereas sites for static holiday or residential 
caravans required extensive permanent development, ‘the mobile camping and cara- 
vanning site requires a suitable piece of land of between four and ten acres with only 
sufficient structures to provide toilet accommodation and a drinking water supply’. 
Nor do tourist sites require hard standings. The Camping Club regard the ideal site 
as one with footpath access to a beach. They stated: ‘We do not subscribe to the often 
voiced arbitrary view that there shall be no camping and caravanning within a mile or 
so of the beach. We know it is difficult to find suitable sites on the seashore but it is 
certainly not impossible’. 

The Motor Caravanners Club said they wanted camp sites provided in places of 
natural beauty, which they thought could be done by careful selection and land- 
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scaping. ‘We believe that provision, should be made for camp sites close to beaches 
which could be achieved by opening new areas to camping by developing access 
roads and designating some areas as recreational camping areas and forbidding other 
development.’ 

The Ramblers’ Association’s main concern about the coast is that the unspoilt parts 
should be made accessible to walkers. They pointed out that access to the undeveloped 
coast varies considerably between regions and they gave a detailed account, county by 
county, of where new public rights of way are needed. They feel that improvements are 
particularly necessary along areas of cliff and foreshore in the East Riding of York- 
shire and along stretches of Hampshire coast; and in Dorset where, although there is 
a path along most of the coast, the areas of open country on the cliff tops are dwindling 
rapidly. 

The Association also sent in detailed returns of coastal disfigurements and eyesores. 
They found that most county councils are aware of these and are taking appropriate 
action, although mostly in areas next to seaside resorts. Among other recommenda- 
tions, the Association urged that new holiday accommodation should be concentrated 
in or arotmd existing developed areas ; that cars should be kept off all beaches and 
restricted to car parks well back from the shore ; and that the interests of nature con- 
servation should not be allowed to interfere with the creation of long distance foot- 
paths. 

The Youth Hostels Association called for rigorous standards of planning control in 
order to protect the unspoilt coast from holiday development. They believe that many 
parts of the south-west and Welsh coasts merit such protection, as do parts of the east 
coast, particularly the following areas: Robin Hood’s Bay - Bumiston (Yorkshire); 
Brancaster - Sheringham (Norfolk); and Kessingland- Deben estuary (Suffolk). 

Traffic at the coast 

A paper from the Institution of Municipal Engineers was concerned almost wholly 
with coping with traffic at the seaside. It said that as more and more families take their 
main holidays abroad, they would make more frequent but shorter visits to the coast 
at other times. This trend would also be fostered by the increase in private motoring: 
‘More and more the modern motorist will choose to make brief visits to unspoiled 
areas, however formerly remote, particularly if he knows that he can park his car 
without difiiculty and that access to the beach is easy’. 

The Institute pointed out that the proportion of holidaymakers travelling by car 
(which had risen by 6% a year since 1951) had now reached two-thirds and is likely 
to increase still further. Therefore they regard improved communications as essential 
to enable people to make the most of their opportunities for recreation. In particular 
they recommend that roads parallel to the coast which are convenient or pass through 
enjoyable scenery should be improved to adequate safety standards. The reconstruc- 
tion of coastal roads had to be done with ‘great sympathy and understanding, not 
only in the coastal area itself but also in the approaches, to ensure that the roads 
become part of the landscape’. They urged the creation of new coastal footpaths 
giving access to viewpoints. 

They suggested that as coastal branch railway lines are being closed this created a 
possibility of providing car parking facilities at disused stations and sidings, where 
water and drainage are available for sanitary arrangements. 

The Institution proposed that reviews of capacity and future traffic demand should 
be carried out on all highways serving coastal areas and projected at least twenty 
years ahead. This might reveal that peak traffic volume would soon reach capacity on 
many secondary routes, making necessary some form of traffic regulation. They sug- 
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gest this could be done by ‘automatic congestion, indicators’ and by manually operated 
signs which directed traffic to less congested roads and helped to achieve the full use 
of off-street car parks. 

On rail transport, the Institution said that where seaside towns ‘are of a size and 
character to offer facilities to visitors without cars’ there is a strong case for keeping 
rail services, even if these are unprofitable. They said that in planning new holiday 
facilities, and in the rehabilitation of existing ones, the requirements of transport to 
and within coastal areas, and the integration of land use and traffic planning, are of 
crucial importance. 

They suggested that in order to reduce local traffic movement, coastal caravan and 
camping sites should be close to existing population centres so that shops and places 
of entertainment can be reached on foot. They see ‘every advantage in concentrating 
caravans on a limited number of large, well equipped sites’. 

Finally they said there were no statutory powers under which coastal authorities 
can effectively prevent the launching of motorcraft from beaches, or control their 
operation in offshore water in the interests of safety and amenity. They called for new 
legislation to provide such powers. 

A paper from the Automobile Association discussed the swift post-war growth of 
coastal caravan development. It said that this ‘has brought much enjoyment to those 
who previously could not enjoy a seaside holiday, and has also brought increased 
revenue through rates to various local authorities and much prosperity to local shop- 
keepers and tradespeople. That there has been a considerable loss of visual and other 
amenity there is no denying, but there has certainly been a concomitant gain in the 
health and well-being of the community as a whole’. 

The Association urged that future coastal development should be in depth, rather 
than in the ribbon form of the past. They pointed out that as caravans wear out they 
might be replaced by chalets which, though less unsightly, ‘could be sufficiently per- 
manent to become seaside slums of the future’. They foresaw a demand arising for 
caravan sites near country parks and thought this should be guarded against. 

The AA believe that a co-ordinated planning policy for all coastal areas is an urgent 
necessity and that the regional planning councils represent a means of achieving it. 
They say they would support measures for safeguarding coastal amenity for future 
generations, but warned against ‘hasty and ill-considered restrictions on liberty’. They 
commented that a ‘reasonable degree of restraint or restriction is acceptable to the 
motoring community when it is clearly in the interests of all’. They pointed out, for 
example, that for many years motorists have been content to visit Clovelly on foot 
‘If there must be restrictions of any kind, then equally there must be adequate pro- 
vision of car parks, toilets facilities, and other things which control implies.’ 

The YHA said that they beHeve uncontroUed car parking to be one of the greatest 
dangers to the finest stretches of coast. They consider that all motor access to many 
parts of the coast should be prohibited so that the landscape can be fuUy appreciated. 
Free car parks should be provided half a mile or so inland. Where there is only 
limited suitable parking space closer to the shore, parking should be rationed by price. 

The Pembrokeshire branch of the Country Landowners’ Association stated their 
opposition to road widening in the Pembrokeshire Coast National Park. They would 
prefer the construction of more lay-bys which would ease the traffic flow and enable 
motonsts to enjoy the scenery from their cars. The branch also urged the provision 
of more car parks on the outskirts of viUages from which would radiate pleasant 
county walks They caUed for an end to the delegation of planning powers to rural 
ciistnct councils. 
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Policies of protection and development 

The Town and Country Planning Association in their paper pointed out that most of 
the coastline will remain under the planning control of the local authorities. They 
called for ‘more widespread recognition’ that the coast is an ‘invaluable, irreplaceable 
and wasting asset that needs firm protection for the benefit of this and coming genera- 
tions’. They suggest that to secure or reinforce this recognition, any planning per- 
mission for substantial development which the local authority proposed to give should 
first be referred to the Countryside Commission for their advice, and to give them an 
opportunity to oppose and to ask the Minister to call in the application. 

The Association’s paper drew a distinction between recreational areas which have a 
national appeal, and those of an essentially regional character, i.e., they attract 
people living within 25 to 50 miles. They said that by far the largest recreation areas 
of national appeal are those sections of the coast which are suitable and accessible for 
bathing, boating, sunbathing and children’s play. They estimated that twenty million 
people now take an annual holiday of a week or more at the coast, and that in addition 
as many as 200 million day trips are made by car, train and bus. ‘The great majority 
go to the seaside resorts where established public and commercial services cater for 
their demands, though not always in an attractive way’, they continued. ‘But an ever- 
increasing number of people are seeking out less crowded beaches, bays and inlets and 
are travelling greater distances to find them. It is clear that whatever measures may be 
devised to meet and guide the growing recreational demands will need to be applied 
with greatest speed and effectiveness in coastal areas outside the resort towns.’ 

The Association recommended that the Countryside Commission should be able to 
designate (subject to Ministerial confirmation) a small number of National Recrea- 
tional Areas. They cited Southampton Water, The Solent and the Essex estuaries as 
areas which draw people from well beyond fifty miles and therefore serve to some 
extent as national recreational areas. They suggest that some National Coastal Parks 
should also be designated by the Commission in places where a large section of the 
coastline is reasonably unspoiled. ‘In these parks the aim would be not to keep out new 
recreational uses but to accommodate them in a creative, imaginative and pleasing 
manner.’ 

The County Councils Association told the Co mmi ssion that they could not emphasise 
too strongly that the main factor in an effective policy for the coast - as in relation to 
countryside conservation generally - is the availability of adequate Exchequer grants. 
They also felt that more emphasis should be placed on positive policies of land 
management rather than on a purely preservationist approach. 

The Chartered Land Societies Committee commented that problems of coastal 
planning ‘seem to be no greater than could be solved by the methods set out in the 
White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd 2928)’. They foresaw suitable sections 
of the rural coastline becoming linear country parks, set up and administered under 
the provisions of the Countryside Act, 1968. They went on to point out that even 
when 75% Exchequer grants are available the remaining 25% could be a serious 
burden on small rural authorities for the benefit of the residents of their richer urban 
neighbours. As a solution to this cost-sharing problem they proposed that some form 
of regional authority should be set up with power to precept upon all local authorities. 
They also stressed that planning policies should not give automatic priority to 
recreation and amenity, but should give equal weight to agriculture and horticulture. 

A paper from the Yorkshire Branch of the Coantry Landowners’ Association sug- 
gested that there could be considerable development along the Holdemess coast for 
traific and visitors, providing it was carefully managed. Making use of the potential 
of this stretch of coast could relieve heavy congestion elsewhere. 
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The Association of River Authorities explained that river authorities are responsible 
(under the Land Drainage Act, 1930) for lengths of coast at risk of flooding. They 
stressed that proposals for extensive development in coastal areas should have regard 
to the need for sewage treatment facilities ; and that development of land protected by 
sea defence or tidal embankments should not restrict the maintenance or improvement 
requirements of river authorities. They believe that these and other matters would be 
met by consultation between the maritime local planning authorities and the river 
authorities. At the same time, such consultation would ‘make it possible for river 
authorities — where they have a choice — to avoid undertaking sea or tidal defence 
works in a way which may be harmful to coastal amenities or public rights of access’. 

The National Federation of Women’s Institutes urged that all undeveloped coast of 
high landscape value should be rigorously protected. They supplied a comprehensive 
list (covering eight counties) of parts of the coast which they believe need safeguarding 
so that the natural attractions can be fully enjoyed. In particular, they propose that the 
area in Suffolk containing Sutton and Hollesley Commons and Rendlesham and 
Tangham Forests should become a National Park. They also recommend the designa- 
tion of a new Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty on the north coast of Caernarvon- 
shire between Coed Helen and Clynnog and that the Isle of Portland, Chesil Beach and 
Fleet should be included in the Dorset AONB. 

The Federation submitted a similar detailed list of the parts of the coast where they 
would like to see concentrated the facilities for holidaymakers and other developments. 
In general they favour the expansion and improvement of existing resorts to meet 
demands rather than the encroachment of such development on the open coast. 
Finally they supplied detailed proposals for the restoration of lost coastal amenities 
and the removal of disfigurements. 

The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds said they regard it as vital that a green 
coastal belt should be preserved between built-up districts and made accessible to the 
public. They stressed that industrial development should as far as possible be kept away 
from the coast ; where it had to be on the coast it should be confined to specified areas. 
They urged the Ministry of Defence to release many of its coastal land holdings to en- 
able a cleaning-up operation to be launched. They put forward detailed sugges- 
tions for enhancing the coastline of ten counties, including the redevelopment of 
Talacre Warren, Flintshire, and the suitable development of the Crumbles, Eastbourne. 

The Keep Britain Tidy Group said the risk of masses of litter being left behind made 
landowners wary of giving public access to the coast. Therefore, they believe that if 
the coast is to be cared for and used it is essential that the public should be instructed 
about the nuisance of litter and that litter collection facilities should be provided. 

The main recommendation of the Institute of Park and Recreation Administration 
was that more of the coastline should be brought into public ownership. They also 
suggested the development of under-cliff walks to increase the capacity for public use 
of the immediate coastal frontage. The Institute of Landscape Architects stressed the 
importance of involving landscape architects employed by local authorities in the 
preparation of coastal schemes. 

The Pilgrim Trust (donors of £50,000 to the National Trust’s coastline preservation 
campaign ‘Enterprise Neptune’) stressed the urgent need to preserve the remaining 
unspoilt parts of the coast from all development, except the minimum needed to make 
possible the enjoyment of its natural beauty. They said that whereas decisions by local 
planning authorities were not irrevocable the National Trust were able to declare land 
inalienable. Therefore the Trustees would prefer, wherever possible, to see as much as 
possible of the unspoilt coastline vested in the National Trust since they felt that ‘in 
the long term this is likely to be the most successful and permanent way of ensuring 
the preservation of the coast’. 
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1. Most sea canoeing 
takes place in sheltered 
waters near to holiday 
beaches. For enthusiasts, 
it takes two forms — touring 
and surfing. The most 
popular coasts for surf 
canoeing are in North 
Cornwall, North and South 
Wales, and Northumber- 
land and Durham. 




2. The Da/7y Express off- 
shore power boat race. 
Motor boating has grown 
rapidly in popularity since 
the war, particularly the 
smaller speed boats. The 
sport will call for proper 
club facilities as it becomes 
organised. 



[London Express] 
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7. The lack of afloat 
moorings for keel boats, 
especially on southern 
coasts, will be the most 




critical problem for sailors 
in future. 
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11. The British Water Ski 
Federation has 29 clubs 
which use coastal waters 
but they probably represent 
less than half of those who 
ski on the sea. The report 
recommends the zoning of 
buoyed areas and access 
lanes where water skiing 
can take place without 
conflicting with other users. 



[Raymond Thatcher] 




1 2. Sea angling is probably 
the most popular active 
recreation along the whole 
coast of England and 
Wales. The south-west 
peninsula provides some 
of the best sea fishing of 
all types in the British Isles. 
The angler landing a conger 
eel is fishing at sea off 
Devon. 



[Angling Times] 




13. Diving has increased 
steadily in popularity since 
the aqua-lung was devel- 
oped during the Second 
World War. It requires 
deep water within easy 
reach of the shore with 
good visibility and an 
interesting seabed topo- 
graphy. Such areas are often 
not particularly suitable 
for any other kind of 
recreation. 



[J- A. Jackson] 
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14, There are 95 wild- 
fowling clubs along the 
coast of England and Wales 
with nearly 1 0,000 mem- 
bers. The main areas are 
along tidal estuaries and the 
Wash and Solway Firth. 
Shooting is restricted to the 
period between 1st Septem- 
ber and 20th February. 



[G, L. Car/isla] 




1 5. Sandyachting, a new 
sport In Britain, needs a long 
expanse of firm sand free 
from other activities. These 
yachts are at Lytham St. 
Annes, Lancashire, where 
a club has some sixty active 
members. 



{Blackpool Gazetta] 
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16. The 1 75 coastal golf 
courses in England and 
Wales occupy large areas. 
This one is at Hoylake, 
Cheshire. Golf is increasing 
rapidly in popularity and 
coastal courses are con- 
gested at weekends and 
during the holiday season. 



[Aerofilms Ltd. 1 



1 7. The overcrowding of the 
traditional mountaineering 
areas in this country has 
led to a growing interest in 
climbing on sea cliffs. 
Climbing regularly takes 
place on the coasts of the 
south-west peninsula, 

North and South Wales, 
Cumberland and Northum- 
berlaVid. These climbers 
are in Cornwall. 



[W. L. Saunders\ 




1 8. Horse riding and pony 




trekking are popular on 
parts of the coast particu- 
larly on the outskirts of 
resorts. It calls for the 
preservation of bridleways 
and the creation of new 
ones, such as along 
disused railway tracks. 
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Aeknow/adgemenls: Plate 19 [Brian Hawkes] Plate 20 [The Times] 



1 9 and 20. Road improvements and increasing car ownership enable more people to enjoy beaches away 
from the resorts. It is more difficult to provide essential facilities for coastal recreation outside the established 
centres. Plates 1 9 and 20 contrast Margate beach with that of Polzeath, North Cornwall. 
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